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What's ſemale 3 but an air divine, 
Through which the mind's all gentle graces 
ſhine? 
Theſe, like the ſun, irradiate all between ; 
The body charms becauſe the ſoul is ſeen : 
Hence men are often captives of a face, 
They know not why, of no peculiar grace, 
- Some forms, though bright, no mortal man can 
bear; 
dome none reſiſt, though not exceeding fie. | 
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' The Rory of Portia continued. © 
HEN this ſubje&t came firſt 

\ / under my conſideration, among 

| the many circumſtances of ad- 
vantage which, in my opinion, refulted. 
evidently from a diligent uſe of it, there 
were none that engaged my attention ſo 
cloſely, as the happineſs my fair country- 
women were by this means likely to de- 
rive from the conjugal ſtate ; in regard 


to which, all the reſt may be eſteemed as 


little more than a kind of prelude, con- 
ſiſting however of a great variety of parts, 
that ought to be played over with the ut- 

Vol. II. * 92 moſt 


(2) 
moſt care and exactneſs, by way of tuning 
the ſeveral inſtruments, in order to their 
producing that harmony and delight 
which is always to be expected from a 
good concert; but, on the contrary, 
ſhould. this. precaution be at any time 
neglected, the whole operation to an in- 
telligent ear, muſt conſequently found lit. 
tle leſs frightful than the hideous, diſcor- 
dant yell of cats and dogs. 

Matrimonial happineſs then, on the 
_ of the women at leaſt, may, I think, 

very juſtly conſidered as the propereſt 
touchſtone to try the intrinſick excellence 
of this my ſpecifick ; 1 ſay, particularly on 
the part of the women, becauſe the pureſt 
gold may ſometimes be, as I am afraid it 
too often is, ſhamefully adulterated by 
the mixture of baſer metal, and its pro- 
perties, during ſuch an heterogeneous con- 
junction, may evidently appear ſo far in- 
jured, as to render it, upon trial, great- 
ly inadequate to the true ſtandard; it muſt 
be. confeſſed, indeed, that the. diſcipline 
of the crucible can perfectly reſtore all its 
native beauty. and value again, but this 
generally proves. a dilagreeable experi- 
ment, and therefore the uſe of my coſme- 
tick, if early and judiciouſly applied, may. 
in a great meaſure, prevent all the trouble 
and difficulty of ſuch a proceſs. 


8 
In ſhort, to drop the alluſion here, that 
ſyſtem of female education, which im- 
preſſes the principles of virtue deeply on 
the heart, by convincing. the underſtand- 
ing, at the ſame time both of their neceſ- 
ſity and utility, bids certainly the faireſt. 
for obtaining ſuch a prize, in what how- 
ever is too unjuſtly called the lottery of 
wedlock, as is moſt likely to inſure the 
happineſs abovementioned : but even this! 
rule, ſucceſsful as it may prove in gene- 
ral, cannot always be depended upon as 
infallible z ſince it is ſcarcely. poſſible fer 
us to be thoroughly aſſured, otherwile- 
than perhaps by woeful experience, that. 
the virtue of the men, I mean the recti- 
tude of their conduct in quality of huſ- 
bands, is not altogether, as it ought to be, 
in exact proportion to the goodnels of 
their underſtanding: the uncertainty in 
this caſe, it muſt be allowed, is ſometimes 
the cauſe of much infelicity to women of 
the greateſt merit, in their choice of 
partners for life; and ſuch indeed it proved 
in an extraordinary degree to the deſerv- 
ing Portia, whole ſtory I entered upon in 
the laſt chapter; but then it muſt like- 
wiſe be allowed, that had this not been 
the caſe, her virtues, which, I believe, 
were as numerous and ſhining as ever yet 
adorned the female breaſt, could not how- 
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(4) 
ever had an opportunity of appearing o- 
therwiſe to ſo great advantage; for bright 
as the luſtre of the fineſt brilliant may 
be, tis nevertheleſs ſuppoſed to be height- 
ened ſtill by the addition of a foil. 

This advantage at leaſt we women have 
certainly over the men, that their miſcon- 
duct, whether in the capacity of lovers or 
huſbands, though it can by no means 
countenance, much leſs juſtity ours, muſt 
however, by way of conſolation, be ab 
ways , conſidered as an additional enſign 
in the triumph of our virtues; and yet 
the enjoyment of ſuch a triumph, flatter- 
ing as it may ſeem in ſpecutation, is what 
very few of us, I believe, would originally 
chuſe'to ſtipulate for, in preference to that 
of CRE to conſtitute their happi- 
neſs jointly with” our own : that we are 
not more generally ſucceſsful in thoſe our 
endeavours, is, as I have before remark- 
ed, owing, in a very great meaſure, toa 
wrong diaſs in our education, but not al- 
ways to this alone, for it will appear from 

the whole detail of Portia's ſtory, both as 
maid, and wife, that it is in truth ow- 
ing ſometimes likewiſe to the want of more 
honour, more tenderneſs, and a juſter 
ſenſe of their true intereſt, in the men, 
as well in the character of lovers, as huſ- 


bands. 
( 
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When once a gentleman, by the parti- 
cularity of his behaviour, and great aſſi- 
duity, has given the ſtrongeſt proofs: of 

his attachment to the fair one whom he 

addreſſes, if ſhe be a woman of ſtrict 

virtue and honour, and he ſo fortunate as 

to engage her affection with the approba- 
tion of her friends, he ought by all means 

to be à perfectly explicit in the declara- 

tion of his paſſiep, as he ought to be ſtea- 

dy in preſerving: the high opinion of her 

that firſt inſpired it, ſuch a prize being 
well worth all his pains; he is in truth 

under a double obligation on this account, 
and ſuch as I ſhould think, muſt by every 

man of true. ſpirit and good. underſtanding 

be always held indiſpenſible; the happi- 
neſs, no leſs than the reputation of one, 
if not of both the parties, may here. be 
very deeply concerned, inſomuch, that 
the man, who is capable of receding pre- 
cipitately from ſuch an engagement, or 
of trifling in ſo delicate a conjunctùre, ex- 
cept he has the moſt unqueſtionable mo- 
tives to juſtify his conduct, if he be not 
abſolutely a knave, muſt at leaſt be the 
dupe of his own credulity, and may, in 
either caſe, prove the inſtrument of much 
real aſfliction to a woman, perhaps of: the 
greateſt merit. | Rt, 
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( 6.) 
That Machaon's behaviour to the ami- 


able Portia, rendered him juſtly liable to 
the imputation of one of theſe characters, 


will, J think, appear very evidently in the 


ſequel of this little hiſtory ; and yet, a- 
mong the whole ſex, he could hardly have 
fixed upon one, who leſs deſerved ſuch 
treatment than herſelf : how great the an- 
guiſh ſhe felt, on being informed, though 
in the gentleft manner, of his indiſpoſi- 
tion, thoſe of my fair readers may moſt 
eaſily conceive, whoſe hearts © been 
at any time involved in the ſame tender 
ſituation with her own; and that this too 
frequently happens to be the caſe, is, how- 
ever, I believe, not always more attribu- 
table, in point of ſtrict juſtice, to female 
weakneſs and indiſcretion, though always 
placed to that account, than it is to per- 
fidy, caprice, folly, or a miſtaken cauſe 
of triumph in male creatures; but be this 
as it will, Portia had been fondly amuſ- 
ing herſelf with the agreeable proſpect of 

her approaching change of condition, and 
in ſtudying how ſhe might moſt ſucceſs- 
fully merit and reward the affection of 
him, whom fhe now conſidered as the 
chief author of her higheſt felicity or mi- 
ſery in this world, when Lucia and Trade- 
well communicated the ungrateful tidings 
to her in the manner that had been pre- 


viouſly 
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viouſly concerted between them; ſurprize 
at ſo ſudden an unexpected an event ſeem- 
ed for a while to ſuſpend the very powers 
of ſenſation, and obſtinately to ſuppreſs all 
utterance of grief; but a torrent of diſ- 
mal, yet friendly tears, ſoon brought her 
ſome relief, if that indeed could properly 
be called relief, that only ſerved to height- 
en the ſenſibility of her woe : imagination, 
that aſſiduous friend, or enemy to man- 
kind, always in extremes, proved now in 
a very high degree the Jatter to the 
wretched Portia, and terrified her with 
the apprehenſion, that things muſt be in- 
finitely more dreadful than they had been 
repreſented by her friends ; ſhe therefore 
begged to be minutely informed of all the 
particulars relating to Machaon's illneſs, 
and as ſoon as they had given her ſuch an 
account as they judged moſt proper, ſhe 
earneſtly entreated her mother and bro- 
ther, that ſhe might be- inſtantly conduct- 
ed by them to his houſe ; that it was but 

a ſmall proof of the affection he deſerved 
from her, and might prove an additional 

' means of endearing her ſtill the more to 
him; that as their union had been ſo near, 
the making any ſacrifices to her delicacy 
at this time, by being obliged to abſent 
herſelt from him on ſo intereſting an occa- 
ſion, was downright affectation and im- 

| B 4 per- 


(8) 
-pertinence, and would only prove a erue! 
aggravation of her torment. 
But ſtill her friends had too weighty 
reaſons not to diſſuade her from inſiſting 
upon this requeſt, which however they 
could not as yet venture to reveal to her ;- 
they therefore aſſured her, that his phyſi- 
cians had abſolutely forbid it, from their 
apprehenſtons that her appearance would 
inevitably occaſton - ſuch agitations in the 
patient, as might be productive of fatal 
conſequences, perhaps to both; ſo that in 
this perplexed ſituation ſhe was obliged to 
acquieſce for the preſent, far as it was 
from adminiſtering ſuch relief as the dread- 
ful anxiety and perturbation of her mind 
required; for beſides the peculiar conſide- 
ration of Machaon's being immediately 
the object of her own free choice, he had, 
as I obſerved before, been ſtrenuouſly re- 
commended by her mother, and all the 
reſt of her friends, inſomuch, that it could 
by no means be thought a weakneſs in her 
to cheriſh a paſſion for a man of his ap- 
proved merit, with all the ardour, yet 
with all the purity, that love and virtue 
could ſuggeſt; and indeed, fo long. as ſhe 
_ had the Jeaſt reaſon to believe him ſincere, 
though unfortunate, ſhe wavered not a ſin- 
gle moment in her affection for him. 


Tradewell 


. | 

- Tradewell, it muſt be remembered, 
omitted not to reviſit his friend Machaon 
on the evening of the ſame day, in which 
he had been ſo dangerouſly wounded, in 
hopes of being able to learn, from his own. 
mouth, a more explicit account of his ex- 
traordinary adventure, than he had in the 
morning from his phyſicians and domeſ- 
| ticks; but ſo far was he from being in- 
dulged in this favour, that he was poſi- 
tively refuſed admiſſion into the houſe, 
and obliged to return home without re- 
ceiving any further ſatisfaction, in regard 
to his friend's health, than that he was ſo 
extremely ill, that he ſaw no company; 
this at firſt very ſenſibly alarmed and cha- 
grined Trade well, as there had been a long 
intimacy ſubſiſting between them; but 
upon reflection, it only helped to ſtrength- 
en the probability of his former conjec- 

ture, that his diforder muſt be that of 
madneſs, which had thus induced his rela- 
tions, and the people about him to act 
with ſuch extraordinary cautioh and re- 
ſerve towards an old friend : however, it 
was his opinion, as well as Lucia's, that 
even the ſmalleſt hint of this conjecture 
fhould, on no account; be as yet cimmu- 
nicated to Portia, the preſent flate of ber 
health and ſpirits vaſtbly requiring the ut- 
molt aid chat lenitives of every Bad, not 
1 B 3 * cor . 
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corroſive, could poſſibly afford; ſhe was 
accordingly informed by her brother, tho 
ſomewhat evaſively, that Machaon, to all 
appearance, was not worſe ; that his fe- 
ver was not as yet adyanced to the criſis, 
and that his phyſicians could undertake to 
pronounce nothing with certainty, till that 
eyent ſhould be known ; but that in the 
mean time they acted with ſo much ten- 
derneſs and precaution, as to diſſuade all 
his friends from deſiring to ſee him. 

This indeed afforded but very little, if 
any conſolation at all to the highly afflict- 
ed Portia; but her friends were, for her 
ſake, under the ſevere neceſſity of being 


obliged to temporize with her a little lon-" 


ger : her brother ſent the next morning, 
as he did likewiſe for ſeveral ſucceeding 
ones, to enquire after the health of his 
friend, but received no other information 


from thence, than that Machaon had 
lately given poſitive orders to his ſervants ' 


that they ſhould take in no more meſſa- 
es, or deliver any anſwers concerning 
bien; yet Tradewell was far from bein 
irritated at this, as an offence particular] 
levelled at him and his family, again 
whom, by the way, it was in truth alone 
intended, though they were at that time 
as entirely ignorant thereof, as they were 


wholly unconſcious of having deſerved. 


.» ſuch 
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( 11.) 

ſuch treatment; it therefore only diſpoſed 

him the more fincerely to commiſerate 

the ſad misfortune of his friend: how- 

ever, a few days more had Loy cnn when 

Tradewell was informed by ſome of his 

own ſervants, that Machaon muſt certain- 
ly be gone out of town, as his houſe was 
now quite ſhut up, and ſo indeed it 
prov'd; but though this account had all 
the appearance of corroborating ſtill his 
firſt opinion, and conſequently that Ma- 
chaon might, in all probability, be car- 
ried to ſome private mad-houſe out of 
town, both Lucia and he were neverthe- 
leſs exceſſively embarraſſed at this ſeeming- 
ly myſterious behaviour; and therefore, 
Goes the palpable contempt that had been 
ſhewn to their anxiety, and to all their ci- 
vilities, (to ſay nothing of the engage- 
ments that were ſubſiſting) they determi- 
ned, let the motive of his conduct be 
what it would, to keep the unhappy, but 
innocent Portia no longer in the agonies 
of ſuſpence, but to diſcloſe to her by gen- 
tle degrees, as much of this extraordinary 
procedure as they had hitherto from cir- 
cumſtances been able to penetrate; not 
that their reſentment or cenſure fell ſo im- 
mediately heavy upon Machaon himſelf, 
whom they (till ſuppoſed to be in this dee 
plorable diſorder, as upon thoſe of his 

- B 6 friends, 
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friends, who had been principally inftru- 
mental in bringing about this match, and 
had likewiſe, no doubt, a principal ſhate 
in the late ſcene of rudeneſs and neglect 

with which they had all been treated. 
VD Upon opening the affair therefore to 
Portia, with all the tender concern 
which the fondeſt parent and moſt affec- 
tionate brother could expreſs, ſhe ſeemed 
inclined at firſt to treat it merely as a fi- 
neſſe, or an expedient uſed by her friends 
to palliate either the ſudden death, or in- 
fidelity of her lover; but upon their ſo- 
lemn aſſurance of the contrary, and upon 
giving her ſtill a more minute account of 
every circumſtance they had been able to 
diſcover, in relation to the nature of Ma- 
chaon's illneſs, ſhe became indeed almoſt 
diſtracted, and ſeemed, for the preſent, 
to be in ſcarcely a leſs wretched condition 
than himſelf ; but when a ſufficient inter- 
val of time had in ſome meaſure recom- 
poſed her agitated ſpirits, ſhe could by 
no means be induced to give abſolute cre- 
dit to the conjecture of his being ſo ſud- 
denly ſeized with madneſs, eſpecially as 
her brother, who had now been inti mate- 
ly acquainted with him for many years, 
had never once obſerved in him the leaſt 
tendency towards a diſorder of this kind, 
nor had ever heard of its being in his 
Geng. ie family: 
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family: there was one particular indeed, 
which, above. all others, had made the 
deepeſt impreſſion upon her, and that was 
the exclamation which Machaon had ut- - 
tered, in relation to her having deceived 
both kim and her. brother, the morning 
in which the latter had viſited him when 
he was firſt wounded ; this, ſhe thought, 
contained ſomething roo myſterious for 
her to unravel, and yet ſomething too 
important to her peace not to attract her 
utmoſt attention; but all her ſagacity, 
had it been much greater, might very well 
have failed her in the ſolution of this enig- 
ma, ſince the conſciouſneſs of her own 
innocence had rendered her wholly jnac- - 
ceſſible to the guilt of ſuch a charge; 
however, ſhe was for ſome time obliged 
to ſubmit to the opinion of her friends, 
13 more from her reſpect for their 
authority and affection, than from an en- 
tire conviction in regard to the probabuity | 
of the fact. 

During this interval, ſhe endeavoured 
to conlole herſelf in the beſt manner ſhe 
could; the aids of reaſon and religion, as 

they were her firſt, ſo did they in- the 
epd prove her infallible refource ; ſhe 
conſidered, if the caſe ſhould be in reality 
what her triends had ſtrongly apprehend- 
ed it, that ſhe was then under the higheſt 
obliga- | 


( 14 ) 
obligations to be particularly thankful to 
providence, that had thus brought her ſo 
ſignal, and ſo ſeaſonable a deliverance, 
before the irrevocable fiat had been pro- 


nounced, that muſt for ever have united 
her to Machaon ; ſhe had always looked 
upon the deprivation of reaſon as the hea- 
vieſt misfortune that could befal the per- 
ſon ſo afflicted, and indeed, as the moſt 
mortifying ſpectacle that could poſſibly 
be exhibited to the view of mankind ; 
her own family, ſhe knew, had hitherto 
been entirely free from all hereditary diſ- 
orders whatſoever, and ſhe could not help 
thinking it a peculiar bleſſing, even in 
the midſt of this ſcene of her affliction. to 
be at any rate prevented from becoming 
the unhappy inſtrument of entailing upon 
polterity ſo dreadful a malady as that of 
madneſs ; and, on the other hand, ſhould 
the caſe be otherwiſe than as her friends 
had apprehended, yet the unaccountable- 
neſs of Machaon's behaviour towards her, 
his abſence from, and total neglect of 
her, and all her family for the ipace of 
many weeks, without ſo much as attempt- 
ing an apology, could not but fill her with 
ſuch uneaſy apprehenſions, as mult ne- 
ceſſarily excite her reſentment, in the 
{ame degree that it alarmed her * 

con- 


(25) 

conſidering the critical ſituation in which 
they had lately been engaged. 

Flavin therefore brought herſelf by 
degrees to conſider this affair, on both 
ſides, in the light wherein I have now te- 
preſented it, ſhe at length appeared ſome- 
what more tranquil and compoſed, tho' 
ſtill very deeply dejefted ; but the great 
docility of her own diſpoſition co-operat- 
ed effectually on this occaſion, with the 
excellent education ſhe had received, that 
had early and faithfully inſtructed her how 
to make every tumultuous, and every diſ- 
orderly paſſion wiſely ſubſervient to the 
diſcipline of reaſon : this conflict, how- 
ever, was ſo manifeſtly at the expence of 
her health and peace of mind, that, a 
change of air being thought abſolutely 
neceſſary, ſhe retired for the preſent with 
her mother into the country, where ſhe 
remained till time and proper aſſiſtance 
had at leaſt reſtored her health of body, 
and in a great meaſure likewiſe re- inſtat- 
ed her in the accuſtomed chearfulneſs of 
her diſpoſition; but what contributed 
molt eſſentially to facilitate the latter was, 
as I hinted before, the contempt which 
naturally aroſe from her own reflections, 
on the flagrant ingratitude and incivility 
of Machaon, from whom they had not 
heard a ſingle ſyllable ſince the firſt mo- 
x | ment 


. 
ment of his being taken ill; there ſeemed 


indeed to be as yet a poſſibility that he 


was not altogether in fault, and that his 
behaviour might perhaps be placed, in 
part at leaſt, to the account of his rela- 
tions and friends; and this bare poſſibi- 
lity the faithful, the affectionate Portia 
would often endeavour to improve into 
the higheſt degree of probability; but 
then, ſuppoſing him not to be in the un- 
happy diſorder which was at firſt conjec- 
tured, when ſhe conſidered, in that cafe, 
how intirely he was maſter of his own 


conduct, and yet how ſtrongly appear- 


ances were againſt him, ſhe could nor, 
confiſtently with prudence or {elf-Jove, 
retain one mitigating jentiment in his fa- 
vour, but ſtrove, as much as ſhe poſſibly 

could, to forget him quite. 


Things ſeemed thus to be 5 


by degrees into their former calm an 


happy ſituation again, when, in a few 


days after Lucia and Portia had returned 
to town, they were ſitting together one 


morning, and their ſervants informed 


them that a perſon had brought a letter, 


which, he ſaid, he muſt deliver into Lu- 


cia's own hands, who immediately order- 
ed him to be admitted, and on afking 
from whom he had brought the letter, 


the meſſenger replied, that the contents 


would 


* 
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would inform her, for he could not, and 
"then haſtily retired ; upon opening the 
packet, ſhe found one addreſſed to herſelf, 
with another encloſed for Portia.” That to 
herſelf was couched in the following 
words. 7 


To LUCIA. 


« Madam, | 
Br "HILE I had any reaſon to 
9 flatter myſelf with the hopes of 


“ gaining your lovely daughter's affec- 
« tion, I confeſs, it was the firſt wiſh of 
e my heart, and the darling object of all 
„ my ambition; nor am I inſenſible, that 
„ while I was endeavouring to accom- 
b pliſh this favourite point, I had both 
the honour and the happineſs of meet- 
ing with your approbation, for which 
* you juſtly merit my moſt grateful ar- 
* knowledgments; but alas! Madam, 
« notwithſtanding this peculiar advan- 
tage, I now find myſelf obliged to re- 
« linquiſh all my fondeſt hopes of feli- 
city, ſince I am convinced. (though too 
&« late, I fear, to recover my peace of 
mind) that theſe fond hopes have all 

* been raiſed by your goodneſs only. 
It was indeed to Portia's love I would 
have been chiefly indebted for the bleſ- 
40 ſing 


(618) 
„fing of calling her mine; but as events 
“ of this nature are not always in our own 
% power, I carefully avoid all upbraid- 
« ings; and the right, which you once 
„ ſoobligingly gave me, I now beg leave 


„ to transfer, (though heaven Knows 


„ with what reluctance) to ſome more 
« ſucceſsful rival, whoſe ſuperior merit, 
] doubt not, but you will readily ap- 
% prove of, fince the lovely Portia has ſo 
judiciouſly diſtinguiſhed it: for me, I 
* am reduced to the deplorable reſolution 
© of quitting my native country, to a- 
“ void, as well the odious circumſtance 
<« of being in any degree an obſtacle to 
«© her happineſs, as that of being a more 
« immediate witneſs to the conſummate 
« miſery of, Madam, 


Tour faithful, but extremely 


A 


* 


« Unfortunate humble ſervant, 
. «<MACHAON.” 
That to Portia was as follows: 


To PORTIA. 
Madam, h 
* QUINCE fate has deprived me of the 
only felicity I prized in this world, 


«*« that of contributing to yours, I chear- 
« fully 


* 


. 
be, 
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fully expoſe my life, not leſs as a ſacri- 
fice to your peace and cruelty, than as 
the only effectual expedient I have now 
left to rid myſelf of a burden, that I 
find is much too grievous to be borne 


longer; it will, however, be ſome 


conlolation to me, even in the article 
of death, to flatter myſelf, that this 
melancholy, but ſincere proof of my 
paſſion, how ill-fated ſoever it hath 
proved in regard to myſelf, may poſſi- 
bly help to convince you, how “ 
wiſhed to promote your happineſs; 
which, alas! muſt now be the employ- 
ment of that too fortunate engroſſer of 
all my Portia's charms. 1 
« Since therefore. I find all hopes of 
ſucceeding in your affection as utterly 
impoſſible, as is that of living without 
you, 1 baniſh myſelf for ever from 
your preſence, in order to ſeek that re- 
medy in ſome far diſtant clime, which, 
if adminiſtered here, might perhaps 


« give you ſome diſquiet by a too late re- 
* morſe, and unavailing pity for .the 
„highly injured and unhappy 


* 


« MACH AON.“ 
The aſtoniſhment of both the ladies, 


when they had peruſed theſe extraordinary 


epiſtles, 


— - —— — — — 
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epiſtles, could ſcarcely be equalled by any 
thing ; but the rage and reſentment of 
Tradewell, at the high indignity offered 
to his whole family in the perſon of his 
ſiſter, whom the faithleſs Machaon had 
thus avowedly injured and inſulted ; they 
all agreed, it was but too evident, that he 
laid hold of the late accident which had 
befallen him, (whatever might have been 
the real occaſion thereof) only as a mean 
artifice to break off the match, and fan- 
cied, that they now ſaw clearly into part of 
the vile ſubterfuge at leaſt; for they con- 
cluded, that nothing but the proſpect of a 
larger fortune, with ſome other lady, 
could have induced him thus ungene- 
Touſly and abruptly to deſert a woman of 
Portia's acknowledged merit, with whom 
he had been, to all appearance, as ſolemnly 
| engaged, as the ſtrongeſt obligations of 
love and honour could extend ; where no- 
thing, but the laſt ceremony, was want- 
| ing to render their union indiffoluble : 
that he had lately received ſome dangerous 
ö wounds in a duel, was now out of all diſ- 
pute, as Tradewell had been informed by 
the ſurgeon that attended him; but from 
whom, or on what account, they could 
as yet by no means penetrate; they were 
| indeed ſtrongly inclined to believe that ir 
might, not improbably, be a deſerved 
Ae chaſtiſe- 


— 


(*21-) 
chaſtiſement for the exerciſe of his perfi- 
dious talents on ſome other believing fe- 
male.. | 
But be this as it will, Tradewell deter- 
mined to make him feel likewiſe the dire 
effects of his vengeance, and to that pur- 
poſe went inſtantly to fiad him out ; but 
a few days before the delivery of his letters 
he had actually decamped, according to 
their import, in order to viſit ſome fo- 
Te region, and intended, as Fradewell 
had learned from one of his acquaintance, 
to continue abroad for a conſiderable ' 
time, by which means, the proſpect of 
ſatisfaction for the preſent was entirely loſt. 
. Upon a deliberate review therefore of 
this whole procedure, both Lucia and 
Tradewell, as ſoon as their paſſion had a 
little ſubſided, ſeemed to hold in the ut- 
moſt contempt, the man that could be 
capable of acting ſo baſe a part; and yet 
with no other end in view, as appeared 
to them, than barely that of making a moſt 
deſerving young lady unhappy, who had 
never injured' him, or indeed any. other 
perſon : ſuch an action, though it carries 
in appearance all the contrivance of a 
knave, can ſurely in fact afford matter of 
triumph to nothing higher in underſtand- 
ing than a fool. 415 | 


Portia, 


. 

Portia, it muſt be owned, could not 
help feeling at firſt a more ſedate reſent - 
ment againſt him, and that in proportion 
to the degree of tenderneſs which ſhe had 
once entertained in his favour ; but ſhe 
felt at the ſame time the inexpreſſible ſa- 
tisfaction of knowing, as well the purity 
of her own actions, as that of her inten- 
tions; and this, as it greatly mitigated 
her indignation, ſo did it likewiſe ſoon 
reſtore that tranquility of mind, which 
| "i ſhe had for ſome time been — of, 

by her anxious apprehenſions for Ma- 
chaon's ſafety, ſo long as ſne had any rea- 
| ſon to ſuppoſe that he was faithful. She 
[ was very confident, that all who knew her 
| would readily join in throwing the whole 
calumny upon the baſe deceiver ; becauſe 
nd woman could poſſibly be more nicely 
ſtrict in point of conduct than ſhe herſelf 
had always been; her own conſcience 
therefore, together with the opinion of 
| her friends, having thus fairly acquitted 
her, ſhe hoped, and with great juſtice, 
| that the world would do ſo too; for as 
theſe are two ſupreme courts, before 
| which every body muſt at one time or o- 
| ther appear, however ſecure of a verdict 
in her own favour, ſhe might poſſibly 
| think herſelf in the former, ſhe yet by no 
means neglected the approbation of the 
latter, 


(23) 
latter, having frequently obſerved, that a 
contempt of reputation did but too gene- 
rally lead by degrees to an abſolute con- 
tempt of virtue, 


" —_— — „ 


— — — 
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Continuation of Portia's ſtory ; compariſon 
between her conduct and that of the pre- 
ſent race of young women of faſhion : in 
- what particular the latter may be thought 

o reſemble the ladies of Sparta: the au- 
thoreſs here takes an opportunity of recom- 
mending to the conſideration of ber fair 
readers, the vaſt advantage of putting al- 

ways @ proper value upon their own 
charms ;, which, ſhe thinksq can never be 
accompliſhed by expoſing themſelves too 
frequently to publick view; one main 
of her coſmetick is to prevent this, ſince o- 
therwiſe, beauty muſt inevitably become 
too cheap and contemptible : Portia's ex- 
' ample is ſtrenuoufly recommended on this 
occaſion, as ſhe was a perfect miſtreſs of 
the whole ſecret of the grand coſmetick : 
ber ſtory, which helps to illuſtrate this, 
proceeds on to the celebration of bernuptials. 


Believe it will hardly be denied, that | 
Portia's whole conduct, particularly in 
regard to the intereſting event recited in 


the 


eſce under the diſappointment of a lover, 


have induced any woman of leis ſenſibi- 


an ecclairciſment, as might perhaps have 


the effect of ber want of paſſion; for that 


| ( 24 ) 

the laſt chapter, (though it was indeed 
the firſt of the kind that ſhe had ever been 
engaged in) deſerved at leaſt the appro- 
bation of all the judging part of her own 
ſex; *tis true, ſhe ſoon ſeemed to acqui- 


who, before the appearance of his perfidy, 
was indeed extremely dear to her; and 
yet the latter part of his . behaviour had 
ſomething in it ſo dark and myſterious, 
and at the ſame time fo totally different 
from the former, that it would almoſt 


lity and penetration than Portia was mif- 
treſs of, to have ſuſpended her reſentment 
for a while, in hopes of coming to ſuch 


eſtabliſhed a perfect reconciliation, eſpeci- 
ally when it is conſidered, that this ſcem- 
ing acquieſcence in her was by no means 


ſhe had felt a more than common tender- 
neſs for the ungenerous Machaon, neither 
honour, nor good ſenſe, nor yet the ſtricteſt 
rules of female nicety, in the crifis of ſo 
near an union, could with reaſon oblige 
her to diſown; and that ſhe till felt the 
ſame, in no ſmall degree, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrong proofs ſhe had received of 
his ingratitude, was, in fact, but too true; 


altho', in obedience to the dictates of vir- 
6 ; rue 


CAT - 
tue and prudence, ſhe heſitated not to 
make an abſolute ſacrifice of this paſſion, 
at a time when it was manifeſtly to the 
rejudice of her health and peace of mind: 
ut in her the Seeds of virtue and diſcre- 
tion had early been implanted, as in the 
happieſt ſoil, the due culture and improve- 
ment whereof had been attended to with 
n0 leſs induſtry than ſucceſs. Tj 775 
Such was the manner of her education, 
abſurd and inelegant as it may at this day 
appear; nor was ſhe upon that account 
leſs, but far more eminently qualified to 
a" herſelf with true fortitude and great- 
nels of mind, than even her illuſtrious 
name ſake, the celebrated wife of Brutus, 
the bare proſpect of fame in this world, 
immortal as the latter vainly thought it, 
(ſuch being the credality of the human 
mind unenlightened by ſuperior wiſdom) 
was conſequently thought by her a ſuffici- 
ent motive to undertake the atchievement 
of the greateſt things, to practice ſelf- 
denial, and bear the moſt excruciating pains 
without a murmur ; whereas to the for- 
mer, the proſpe& of a crown immortal, 
of a crown celeſtial, avouched upon un- 
deniable authority, could only be the ade- 
quate reward of virtue and true religion. 
How different from this is the preſent 
turn of female education? the virtue of 
Vox. Il. C many 


(26) 
many Greek and Roman ladies was con- 
feſſedly tranſcendent; and though its mo- 
tive, on compariſon, fell infinitely ſhort of 
ours, yet ſtil} it was amiable, and highly 
animated beauty; which, by the way, fully 
evinces the utility of my cofmetic ; how 
ſtrong and exemplary does it appear, even 

in its tranſmiſſion to poſterity ; how em- 
phatically does it extort our imitation ? the 
finiſhed females of the preſent age ſeem 
indeed, in one reſpect at leaſt, to be bred 
up greatly in the Spartan taſte; that, I 
mean, of being quite fearleſs; with this 
additional improvement however, of fear- 
ing not even indecency, no nor infamy it- 
ſelf; ſo that they as far exceed the Gre- 
cian model, on the wrong ſide, as they 
ſeem ambitious of keeping ſhort of it, on 
the right'; for the celebrated intrepidity of 
thoſe Spartan dames was, in truth, not leſs 
an abſolute freedom from all immorality 

and vice, and particularly from every con- 
ſcious violation of modeſty, than it was, 
from the abje& Slavery of all imaginary 
terrors, which are ſo apt to weaken and 
debaſe the mind; whereas, among our 
modern heroines, this decent eſtabliſnment 


ſeems to be totally inverted. 7 
That ſtrange faſhion indeed, which we have 
been told, prevailed ſo univerſally among 
the Lacedemonian ladies, of having cer- 
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(27) 
tain ſmall apertures in various parts cf 
their upper garments, if faithfully re- 
ported, is, I confeſs; juſtly. liable to the 
ſevereſt cenſure; -but I have lately been 
informed by a gentleman, who is both a 
learned antiquarian and judicious hiſto- 
rian, that this fact bath been vilely exag- 
gerated, and that the faſhion, thus miſ- 
repreſented, had its original riſe, much 
more unqueſtionably, from the neceſſity 
of the climate, which, for the molt part, 
is intolerably hot, than either ftom any 
ſettled deſign to encourage an unguarded 
licentiouſneſs in attire, or even from the 
ridiculous vanity, ſo common among 
8 ourlelyes, of exhibiting perhaps a tranſi- 

ent glimpſe of an elegant, and finely pro- 
potrtioned limb: but ſuppoſing this. laſt 
circumſtance to be the real motive for in- 
troducing that whimſical faſhion amongſt 
the Spartan fair, will it not ſtill be thought 
more conſiſtent with modeſty, and true 
delicacy; than the impolitick,, not to ſay 
indecent, practice of unmercifully diſplay- 
ing too much at oncge. 
I che Spartan ladies, and particularly 
the married ones, had ſo ſcrupulous à te- 
gard to decency, that, next to- the gctual 
violation ,oþ6-their z@haſtitys appearing a- 
broad unveiled was always conſidered as 
the moſt heinous offence they could poſſi- 
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_ bly commit againſt it, what judgtnent is 


to be found of the preſent rate, both of 
virgins and matrons amongſt ourſelves? 
who ſeem to think it highly abſurd that 
any thing, but uglineſs or — ſhould 
now be muffled up in a veil: the diffe- 
rence of climates is, no doubt, very con- 
ſiderable; yet, notwithſta the al- 
lowance that is to be made for the — 
ordinary degree of Warmth which 

vails in ſome, I ſhould however thi it 
hardly powerful enough to produce uni- 
verſally ſuch an effect on the conſtitutions 
of the inhabitants, as might be able to 
ſubvert and deſtroy the laws of decency, 
which are founded in reaſon, which ought 


to ſubſiſt, and which always have ſub- 


ſiſted, at leaſt in all civilized countries: 
in thoſe of the eaſt particularly, we find 
the uſe of the veil to have obtained even 


ſo early as in the days of Abraham; and 


not without a view to the true Emolu- 
ment of the 'ſex in general, but more 


"Eſpecially ſtill to that of beauty; for 


Abimelech thought he could not pay a 
higher compliment to the extraordinary 
beauty of Sarah, than by preſenting her 
with # veil; though it muſt be confeſſed, 
that it was at the fame time a ſevere re- 
proof for her want of caution in ven- 
Er abroad withour one,” © * 
ut 


Tm . 
But whatever allowance, on account of 
climate, may poſſibly be made for the 
ladies of the eaſt, in regard to the negli- 
gence and looſeneſs of their apparel, 
ſurely thoſe of the northern regions can 
hardly expect to be comprehended within 
the privilege of fuch an allowance; and 
we, in England, I think, as little as any 
of the reſt, who are ſubject to ſo unac- 
countable a variety and uncertainty in our 
atmoſphere; yet, ſo ſtrong is our-propen- 
fity for admiration, that we nevertheleſs 
go on to expoſe ourſelves, without the 
leaſt reſtraint, to all the inclemency of 
ſuch a climate, and, what is ſtil} more fa- 
tal, to the very contempt of thoſe by 
whom we would be admiredy nay by far 
the eſt number of us are now: grown 
ſo intrepid, as to dare to let the world ſee, 
that we have no charms; and yet very 
few of us, I believe, can in the event, 
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Thoſe indeed, who 


by their conduct, to perſuade the world 
to look upon decency, if at all as a vir- 
tue, yet only fit to be practiſed by the 
frightful and the vulgar; an unlimited 
* C 3 freedom 


| (30) 
freedom in amuſements, dreſs, and man- 
ners, being, in their opinion, much more 


conſiſtent with the dignity of their charms: 


ſhall I ſay, that they are too generous and 
publick ſpirited, to conceal any thing 
which they ſuppoſe capable of giving them 
even a momentary power of pleaſing, 
though often ſo unmercifully at the ex- 
pence of their own beauty? or does mere 
vanity and ſelf- love ſuggeſt the folly of 


ſuch a conduct? but they ſegm not to 


conſider, that, let it be which it will, they 
eſſentially injure their on intereſt, by 
too precipitately foreſtalling, as it were, 
the pleaſure of a lover's imagination, and 
preventing the courſe of that curioſity, 


which, otherwiſe, would probably be 


raiſed many degrees higher in their fa- 
vour: in regard to the beauties of the 
mind, if any are now allowed to-be eſ- 


teemed as ſuch, I think it can hardly be 


denied, that, in general, they ſeem to be 
full as much neglected, if not as induſ- 
triouſly ſuppreſſed, as thoſe of the perſon 
are highly held in honour, and pompouſly 
exhibited to mankind; from a received 


notion, which, how palpably ſoever it be 
founded in error, ſeems to be growing 
into an eſtabliſhment, that the ſex have 


ſearcely one external charm that can at 
prevent be too profuſely expoſed to pub- 
lick view. | But 
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But let us not be ignorant, my fair 
country- women, that the value of every 
thing human, except that of virtue, di- 
miniſhes but too ſenſibly in proportion to 
our nearer acquaintance with it; the out- 
ward eye muſt leave ſomething for that 
of the imagination to dwell upon, and to 
diſcover by degrees, or the object ſoon 
becomes too common and contemptible 
for farther ſpeculation: a certain diſguſt 


may ariſe from the ſatiety of the eye, as 


well as from that of the ſtomach, and it 
requires no ſmall degree of judgment to 
modify their reſpective objects ſo agree: 
ably, as to preſerve a conſtant appetite in 
both; for otherwiſe it is poſſible to ſtarve 
in the midſt of the moſt profuſe plenty: 
what, but it's ſcarcity, can in fact be al- 
lowed to conſtitute - the real value of the 
diamond ? it's peculiar hardneſs, mere- 


ly as ſuch, renders it by no means an ob- 


ject the more deſirable to us on that ac- 
count; and in regard to it's tranſcendent 
luſtre, which is the ſupreme charm that 
captivates our hearts, from it's ſuppoſed 


r ö ſimilitude to that of our eyes, the facti- 


tious compoſitions of art have now almoſt 
ſucceſsfully rivalled even that; yet not- 
withſtanding all theſe ſeeming, diſadvan- 


tages, the true brilliant, ſo long as it con- 


4 tinues 
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tinues in ſcarcity, will till retain it ineſti- 
mable value. | 925 
But ſays the flippant nymph, by folly 
rendered far leſs Eir than nature had in- 
rended her, of what conſequence, pray 
then, is beauty, if it is not to be ſeen? 
ſurely the diamond can never diſplay its 
luſtre in the mine; true, nor is it dug up 


and poliſhed with fuch incredible labour and 


expence, to be proſtituted on every ſtall, 


or vilely hawked about in every pedlar's 


box ; when virtue and wiſdom are the 
guardians of beauty, it's charms will al- 
ways command reverence, as well as love; 
it never can be then improperly expoſed 
to view ; whenever it appears, unabated 
admiration becomes the willing tribute of 
every ſpectator; not vanity it's triumph, 
though it's power proves invineible, and 
it's ſuccefs as rapid as that of Cæſar, when 
he came, and faw, and conquered, _ 

Conqueſt, I know, is no leſs the dar- 
ling ambition of us women, than it is of 
the men; we affect to conquer thoſe Wo 
conquer all the world beſides ; it is gene- 
rally eſteemed by us as the chief teſt of 
beauty; be it ſo, but let us not, like our 
enterpriſing neighbours, the French, inju- 
dicioufly make conqueſts, at a vaſt ex- 


| pence, Which either are not tenable when 
en „ made, 
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made, or are not worth the keeping: the 
firſt conqueſt, I would recommend to the 
attention of my fair country- women, is 
that over their own hearts, and particular: 
ly over their vanity z ſuccels in this makes 
much a quicker progreſs, than is com- 
monly imagined, towards a conqueſt over 
thoſe of other people; it blunts effectu- 
ally the ſtings of envy and ill · nature, and 
ſoon corrects, the too fond . eee of 
ſelf love; the acquiſition of eſteem is the 
certain conſequence thereof, without whole 
friendly alliance the whole artillery of fe- 
male charms but. operates to little pur» 
poſe, ſince happineſs hath irreverſibly de» 
creed that love, without eſteem, can ne- 
ver pay the full price of beauty. 

By ſo complete a conqueſt as this, over 
our own hearts, how unlovely ſoever we 
may have appeared before, we are in- 
ſtantly veſted with the power of becoming 
all amiable and fair ; and on the contrary, - 
from being by nature's bounty all ange- 
lick before, we may, by the neglect of 
this conqueſt, become downright. diſa- 
greeable and frightful : in ſhort, the whole 
Aecret of the grand coſmetick conſiſts in 
the accompliſhment. of this deſitable point; 
it's aim being not leſs the improvement 
of happineſs, than it is of beauty; and 
of this important ſecret the amiable Por- 
0 C 5 : tia 
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tia was indeed a perfect - miſtreſs, as 1 
hope the ſequel of her hiſtory will abun- 
dantly confirm, to which I ſhall now beg 
my reader's leave to return. ; 
After the departure of the faithleſs Ma- 
chaon, in the abrupt manner related in 
my laſt chapter, the injured, but unte- 
5 ſenting Portia, lived extremely retired for 
+4 near the ſpace of two years, and that 
chiefly in the country; where, added to 
| the inſtructive ſociety of an excellent mo- 
l ther, and a few ſelect friends, ſhe enjoyed 
| without interruption all that calm ſerenity 
| of mind, which fits us beſt for contem- 
plation and the reliſh of true happinels : 
| but about the expiration of this period, 
mhne was unavoidably obliged to relinquiſh 
Y her agreeable retreat, by the unexpected 
arrival of her brother Dennis from Am- 
ſterdam, who came purpoſely to make a 
viſit to his friends in England, and was 
not altogether without hopes of being 
able to obtain Lucia's permiſſion, that his 
ſiſter Portia might accompany him in his 
return thither; but in this requeſt he could 
not ſucceed, it being by no means a ſcheme 
that was agreeable to either of thoſe ladies. 
Dennis had, it ſeems, ſome few years 
before, contracted an intimate friendſhip 
with an Engliſh gentleman abroad, who, 
at the commencement of their acquain- 


=" 8.) 
tance, was ſecretary to one of the moſt- 
lucrative embaſſies that is ſent from the 
crown of Great Britain; and as this'friend- 
ſhip of theirs had all along been warmly 
ſupported by reciprocal proofs of the 
moſt diſintereſted benevolence and inte- 
grity, ſo did it ſubſiſt at this time in the 
full height of its fervour ; which, by the 
way, made no ſmall addition to the-mo- 
tive of Dennis's preſent viſit: the gen- 
tleman, his friend, whom [I ſhall call: by 
the name of Careleſs, was now ſettled in 
London, and poſſeſſed at this time of two 
very profitable employments under the 
government, beſides a handſome paternal . 
_ eſtate in the north of England; fo that 
he lived in affluence and ſplendor, and 
received and entertained his old. friend 
with no leſs ſincerity than elegance: and 
indeed Dennis, even in the immediate ar- 
ticle of his buſineſs, had repeatedly expe- 
rienced the agreeable effects of this friend- 
ſhip; for beſides other advantages that 
accrued to him from thence, Careleſs had 
intereſted himſelf ſo ſucceſsfully in his 
favour, as to obtain an order that all the 
remittances, which were made on : ac- 
count of the embaſſy before mentioned, 
as well as on ſome others, ſhould paſs 
through his hands; ſo that long betore 
this particular ney oY ſervices. had 


given 
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given Careleſs many opportunities of be- 
ing well known, and a juſt right to be 
treated, as he was, with peculiar diſtinc- 
tion, in the family of Dennis's younger 
brother Charles, the merchant, ini Lon- 
don; beſides the circumſtance of his hav- 
ing occaſionally had bills of exchange for 
conſiderable ſums to . negotiate with the 
latter. | N . 

The anceſtors of Careleſs had, it ſeems, 
been always remarkable for their inviola- 
ble fidelity and attachment to the true in- 
tereſt of their country; and their deſcend- 
ants valued themſelves not leſs on that ac- 
count, than for the honour of having de- 
rived their pedigree from the firſt ſole mo- 
narch of Britain; the father of Careleſs 
had particularly the honour to command 
a regiment in the ſervice of England, as 
likewiſe that of being a general officer : 
under the auſpicious influence therefore of 
ſo fair a proſpect of intereſt, as all theſe 
flattering circumſtances ſeemed to exhibit, 
Careleſs, being an only child, added to a 
nacoral/good underſtanding all the uſeful, 
as well as ornamental Adyantages of a 
liberal education, and moreover, what is 
not very common among the young 
and gay, an early and cloſe application 


to buſineſs ; ſo that it is not at all won- 
derful, that we find him at this time baſk- | 


ing 
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ing in the ſun-ſhine of court-favour : _to 
his perſon indeed nature ſeemed to have 
been rather profuſely kind, for he had the 
face of an Adonis; he was of the taller 
ſize, and perfectly well ſhaped ; travel, 
and frequent converſation with the polite 
world, had given him that peculiar caſe 
of manner, and - agreeable facility of ad- 
dreſs, which, in all civilized nations, ſo 
happily characterize the man of faction; 
he had moreover ſuch a fund of wit and 
humour, ſo much life and expreſſion in 
his eyes, that, wherever he appeared, he 
ſoon became the darling of the fait; none 
of whom, however, had as yet been able 
to ſubdue his volatile heart, which tri- 
umphed not a little in the fond perſuaſion, 
that the ſecurity of its freedom was alto- 
gether impregnable; but in this, not with 
ſtanding the vaſt extent of his power 
(tho' he was in truth no coxcomb) he 


venture to affirm, every commander in 
chief of an army, muſt be, who precipi - 
tately hazards the iſſue of a battle, before 
he knows the true ſtrength of the enemy; 
for the charming Portia, with whom 
Careleſs had now more frequent opportu- 
nities of converſing, by his repeated viſits 
to her brother Dennis, ſhe, I ſay, ſoom 
convinced this redoubted hero, that the 
N impreg- 


1 


happened to be quite miſtaken; as, Imay 
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impregnable fortreſs 'of his heart was in 
dome danger; and that the higheſt flights 
of wit and humour, together with the 
whole parade of perſonal accompliſhments, 
can no more ſecure the envied owner from 
the ſhafts of love, than the higheſt ho- 
nours, and the greateſt affluence, can 
from thoſe of death at the appointed 
hour. * | EW. 39 . 
; © Ini ſhort, Portia had irrevocably capti- 
vated this roving ſwain, who would glad- 
ly now have ſacrificed to her ſmiles his fo 
much boaſted liberty ; but the ingratitude 
and indignity, with which ſhe had been 
treated by the-ungenerous Machaon, roſe 
freſh in her remembrance, and deterred 
her from liſtening to the addrefles | of 
Careleſs with that complacency and at- 
tention, which perhaps ſhe otherwiſe might 
have done, as ſhe confeſſed it impoſſible, 
that any woman could be wholly inſenſi- 
ble of his merit. In this ſtate of uncer- 
tainty, therefore, he applied to the good 
offices of his friend Dennis, whom he had 
long before made the confident of his paſ- 
ſion, and who indeed had intereſted him- 
ſelf in the ſucceſs thereof with all imagi- 
nable ardour and ſincerity; yet he could 
not, at the ſame time, but greatly ap- 
plaud his ſiſter, for the caution and pru- 

dence which ſhe determined to make the 
_— N - invariable 
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invariable rule of every part of her con- 
duct; ſo that his advice to Careleſs was, 
by no means to preſs the affair too warm- 
ly, but to leave it to time, and the aſſi- 
duity of his paſſion, to bring about the 
full completion of - his wiſhes ; which, 
according to his obſervation, was not. to 
be deſpaired of, as Careleſs was aſſured 
of always meeting with the moſt polite - 
reception in his brother's family. 
The houſe of Tradewell, | eſpecially 
whenever Lucia and Portia were in towh, 
was the well known reſort of many of 
the eminently wiſe and virtuous of both 
ſexes; [hither they came, as to a kind of 
academy, to improve and entertain each 
other, but never by the propagation” of 
ſcandal or vanity; Portia was indeed not 
like the generality of her own: ſex, vain, 
trifling, and anxiouſly. induſtrious to lay 
' ſnares for new lovers; was the affection 
of one man of merit to be obtained u 
no other terms than theſe, I am fatisfied, 
ſne would have continued ſingle for her 
whole life ; ſhe felt without doubt, and 
that in no ſmall . degree, the taſte for 
amuſements, which is ſo natural to all 
young people, bur then ſhe had acquired 
the happy art of indulging her's only 
with ſuch as were rational, innocent at 
leaſt, if not highly inſtructive ; for o- 
21 therwiſe 


£ therwiſe, to her, they ceaſed to be amuſe- 
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ments; that of converſation amongſt a 
few. ſenſible friends was always her firſt 
choice, and ſuch as afforded her more real 
gratification, than all the vain parade of 
an aſſe mbly, or the tumultuous riot of a 
ball; in the former there was ſomething 
that ſhe might always appropriate, ſome- 
thing to carry off from thence as her own z 
from the latter nothing, in fact, but diſ- 
and fatigue z except indeed, that the 
ing immoderately ſtared at by one ſex, 
and as immoderately envied on that ac- 
couht by the other, may be eſteemed, and 
1 cannot. help thinking, that it too fre- 
quently is by a multitude of women, as 
the moſt ſupreme of all amuſements. 
But this would have given Portia ra- 
ther exquiſite pain than pleaſure; nor was 
| ſhe under a neceſſity of trying the ſucceſs 
of an experiment, ſo thoroughly diſagree- 
able to herſelf, how flattering ſoever the 
view, with which it is undertaken, may 
generally be imagined; for though all 
who ſaw her, as certainly found ſomething 
in her to admire; yet, without being ex- 
Poſed to the probable'ill conſequences of 
aſpiring at public and promiſcuous ad- 
miration, ſhe. had the happineſs, of find- 
ing a ſufficient homage paid to her charms, 
and likewiſe of having all her hours, = 
II/! tende 
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tended for amuſement, moſt agreeably en- 
gaged, either at home, or at ſome friend's 
houſe, in the ſociety of people, if not of 
the firſt quality, at leaſt, of the firſt me- 
tit, whoſe approbation, as ſhe was con- 


vinced that it was not leſs the reſult of 


ſincerity than judgment, made always her 
higheſt pleaſure ; and from this appro- 
bation it is, as well as from my own know- 
ledge of its being juſtly founded, that [ 
venture to pronounce the following lines 
of Milton, as not inapplicable to the 
character of my ever honoured, and much 
admired friend. s 


Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Loſesdiſcountenanced, and like folly ſne ws; 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 

As one intended firſt, not after made _ 
Occaſionally; and to conſummate all, 
r 3-5 of mind, and nobleneſs their 
eat SE 
Build in her lovelieſt, and create an ae 
About her, as a guard angelick placed. 


But Portia's preſent ſcene of happineſs, 
great as it was, or indeed that of any 
other young lady; in her fituation, could 
hardly be thought perfect, ſo long as any 
material circumſtance was wanting to in- 
creaſe it, that might be reaſonably in her 
own power to ſupply ; and by this cir- 

f cumſtance 
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cumſtance, my readers will eafily com- 
prehend, I mean that tender intercourſe 
of mutual Love and friendſhip, that re- 
ſults from the willing and inſeparable 
union of two fond hearts in the conjugal 
ſtate; which, without all doubt, from its 
peculiar variety of endearing reſources, 
was originally intended to conſtitute our 
higheſt felicity in this world; and which; 
when judiciouſly engaged in, will,>1 be- 
lieve, even in the preſent pious times, be 
generally allowed to anſwer that defirable 
end, more effectually than any other 
ſcheme is capable of doing: as no woman 
therefore could, by the ſtrength of ſupe- 
rior judgment, be more thoroughly con- 
vinced of this truth, than was the amia- 
ble Portia, ſo no woman, I believe, ever 
exerted greater fortitude, in making every 
wayward inclination of her own ſubmit 
implicitly to all its diftates ; and I may 
alſo add, as a further confirmation of her 
title to ſacceſs, that few women were ever 
more juſtly diſtinguiſhed for perſonal me- 
rit than herſelf. 

The criſis of her fate however was now 
near at hand, when it was foon likely to 
appear, how far all her prudence, and all 
her merit, might, be able to ſecure that 
felicity which was ſo juſtly her due; for 
Careleſs, in the further proſpcurion of his 
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ſuit, had acted with ſo much-policy-and 
addreſs, that, by the aſſiſtance of his friend 
Dennis, he effectually gained over the 
whole family ,to his intereſt, who began 
to conſider his alliance, not only as un- 
exceptionable, but highly deſirable; while 
Portia, whoſe ſincerity and openneſs of 
heart was equal to the reſt of her virtues, 
being preſſed a little by her mother, con- 
feſſed that ſhe. had but one objection to 
the match propoſed; that, in regard to 
the perſon, underſtanding, and accom- 
pliſhments of Careleſs, ſhe believed, the 
molt critical, or fantaſtical of her whole 
ſex, could find nothing to condemn ; that 
ſhe felt in herſelf as ſmall a propenſity to 
avarice, as to ambition, and conſequently 
that ſhe had nothing to object to him on 
account of fortune; but as her happineſs 
was to depend ſtill more eſſentially on the 
temper, the principles, and the true cha- 
racter of her huſband, than upon eircum- 
ſtances ſeemingly more ſtriking, becauſe 
they came mote immediately under ob- 
ſer vation, ſne thought it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to acquire as perfect a knowledge of 
the former as ſhe poſſibly could, before 
| the finally reſolved to embarłk on a voyage 
„for e t a M bowhilnenad . nel 
But Careęleſs wanted not powerful friends 
tg make the moſt favourable report of him, 

ihnen: | upon 
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upon this occaſion ; he aſſured his beloved 
Portia, that, from the firſt moment of 
his being acquainted with her, Which was 
now upwards of four years, he had in- 
ceſſantly ſighed for her in ſecret; that, 
from the inferior ſtate of his fortune ar 
that time, he deſpaired of ſucceſs, or he 
had then made her an offering of his 
heart; and that on the death of his fa - 
ther, and his own preferment, which im- 
mediately enſued, he had firmly intended 


ir, bur was prevented by being informed 


of her engagement with Machaon, which 
blaſted all his hopes of happineſs, and 
plunged him into the loweſt abyſs of mi- 
ſery and deſpair ; from whence he ſtrange 
revolution that afterwards happened in 
that gentleman's heart had alone recovered 
him, as it gave him an opportunity of 
pleading the unalterable paſſion he had ſo 
long entertained for her: he expected not 
abſolute credit, he ſaid, barely upon his 
own aſſertion, but referred her, for the 
truth of every thing he advanced, to her 
brother Dennis, who had long deen the 
confident of his paſſion for the lovely Por- 
tia, and whoſe affection for her, in every 
thing that regarded her true happineſs, 
ſhould be conſidered as a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity againſt the apprehenſion of any un- 
| * 8 or partiality, that his 


ſhip 
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ſiſted at the ceremony, like ſo many 
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friendſhip for Careleſs could poſſibly in- 
cline him ta ſhew, on ſo important an 
occaſion; more eſpecially as his integrity 
was always Enn _ without the leaſt | 
blemiſh. 4 

This candhd —.— in | Careleſs made 
all Portia's remaining heſitation ſoon ſubs. 
ſide ; inclination, it muſt be confeſſed, 
eaded very powerfully in his favour; 
ſtill ſhe confented not to crown his 
wiſhes, till he had previouſly obtained in 
form the ſanction of mY her friends ap- 
probation, to ratify. her choice; which, as 
they had for a — time been 
prejudiced in his favour, was ſpeedily 
accompliĩſhed.; ſo that after a ſhort inter- 
val allowed for making all the neceſſary 
rations, this agreeable nps were 
at length happily united. 4 
But here I muſt not omit to obſerve, foe 
fear of being thought deſicient in a mat» 
ter of ſo great conſequence to the true 
emolument of mankind, that the celebra- 
tion of theſe memorable nuptials was per- 


formed in the country, and that all the 


young ladies of Portia's acquaintance aſ- 


blooming. daughters of the ſpring, deck- 
pres we, every ſumptuous ornament that 
could poſſibiy contribute to the embel- 
2 af beauty, but far more charm- 


ing ä 
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ing ſtill in virgin modeſty arrayed ; all 

theſe, I ſay, accompanied by the virtues 
and: the graces, in decent cavalcade, made 
up the lovely Portia's bridal train, and 
ſtrewed flowers before her in the way, as 
they conducted her to the temple ; thither 
the thrice happy Careleſs, with exalted 
mien, had haſted on before, where Hy- 
men waited to receive their plighted Vows ; 
from hence, as ſoon as the awful ceremony 
was over, the company all adjourned to 


Tradewell's villa, whete an entertainment 


was provided for them, equal, in point 
of elegance, as well as profuſion, to his 
large fortune, and calculated not leſs to 
honour the diſtinguiſned merit of the wed- 
ded pair, than to promote that chearful- 
neſs and feſtive gaiety of heart that ought 
always to reign on ſo joyous an occaſion. 
At night, in order to render this ſcene 
ſtill more magnificent, a ſuperb fite work 
mw le off, in which were exhibited, 
to the great amuſement of all the 
prong ſeveral curious emblematical figures; 
amongſt the reſt; 
beauty, ſupported. on one {ide by virtue, 
and on the other by wiſdom, with true 
happineſs cloſe in the rear, and Cupid in 
the front, preſenting in a ſuppliant poſ- 
ture a great number of hearts, and his 
whole oy in token of abſolute ſub- 
2 | jection : 
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jection: this little group, diſtinguiſhable 
by the reſpective enſigns that peculiarly 
characteriſed each of them, was ſo con- 
trived, that, like the aſbeſtus, —_— 
peared to be wholly incapable of being 
conſumed by the power of the flames; 
while numberleſs other female figures, but 
attended by a very different train, viz. by 
coquetry, by vanity, ' and folly, either 
dazzled the eyes of the beholders, per- 
haps for the Space of a ſingle minute or 
ſo, and then vaniſhed for ever into ſmoke 
and oblivion ; or, if by the force of ſu- 
perior charms they happened to ſucceed 
in the: conqueſt of a heart, they were yet 
wholly at a loſs how to preſerve 1t, ſince 
diſcord, that ſpurious brat of ſelf-love, 
was always ſure to aſſume the poſt of 
happineſs, and blaſt irrecoverably the 
whole triumph of beauyyy .. 

After many other ingenious repreſenta- 
tions, in the ſame way, the evening, as 


is uſual on ſuch occaſions, concluded with 


a grand ball, in which the charming Por- 
tia, comparatively with all the other fair 
ones preſent, appeared like Diana among 
her nymphs; or indeed, to convey ſtill 
a more lively image of her beauty, it 
appeared as tranſcendently bright, and 
yet as mild, as the ſuperior luſtre of the 
moon, in the full: height of all its "uw | 

1 or, 
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dor, when compared with the: diſtant 
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1515 Continuation of Portia's flory.. | 
145 exquiſite happineſs derivable 


from the conjugal union, when vir- 
tue, judgment, and inclination co-operate 


mutually in both the parties, is much 


eaſier to be imagined, than it can be de- 
ſcribed, except by thoſe who have tho- 
roughly experienced it; which, it muſt 
be confeſſed, the couple mentioned in my 
laſt chapter did in the higheſt degree; 
they, both of them, abounded in what 
the world allow to be good Senſe, ſeemed 
to have conſummate virtue, and an in- 


exhauſtible fund of affection for each o- 


ther, in ſo much that Careleſs, who for 
lame years behaved as the ſincere, the 
boſom friend of his beloved Portia, was 
often known, from the fulneſs of a fond 
heart, to * the en lines out 
of Mizton. gf (6 16 
7 Nothing | 
So much delig hes me, as thoſe — 
Thoſe * decencies chat daily — 
it . Tom 
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From all her words and actions, mixed 


with love tte enn, 
And ſweet compliance, which declare un- 
P feigned | | 


Union of minds, or in us both one ſoul , 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair. 


This picture, as highly finiſhed as it 
appears to be, was nevertheleſs the exact 
portrait of the amiable Portia; if her 
beauty and many virtues, while yet in her 
virgin ſtate, claimed, with any degree of 
Juſtice, a right to that envied power of 
charming, which ſhe had acquired, they 
now blazed out to infinitely greater ad- 
vantage, having an additional incentive, 
and, of all others, ſurely the moſt pow- 
erful in ſuch a caſe, that of being, as it 
were, collected to a point by a ſtrong de- 
ſire of pleaſing the beloved object, which 
neceſſarily occaſioned their operating with 
ſtill greater force: and indeed the happy 
Careleſs, as I have juſt obſerved, was, 2 
a conſiderable time, ſo far from ſeeming 
inattentive to the true value of ſuch a 


bleſſing, that he rather ſeemed to be 
ſtrongly actuated, both by affection and 
a deep ſenſe of honour, to do all the juſ- 
tice in his power to the deſerving inſtru- 
ment thereof ; and by conſulting her hap- 
pineſs with the tendeteſt aſſiduity, to con- 
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vince her how ſenfible he was that, at the 


_ ſame time, he highly enhanced his own. 
Fus, for ſome years, did this enga- 


ging couple go on in a continued courſe 

of virtue and happinefs, induſtriouſly re- 

garding even the minuteſt circumſtance, 

which they thought capable of improving 
the latter, provided always, that it was 
Found to be ſtrictly conſiſtent with the 
dictates of the former : with this diſpoſi - 
tion they would frequently go into diffe- 
rent companies, that they might return to 
each other with new delight ; where they 
were always ſure of finding that rational 
entertainment, that can alone compenſate 
or the painful attention, and loſs of time, 
which ceremony too often indiſpenſibly 
obliges us to beſtow . on trifles; but parti- 
cularly, if the fatigues of buſineſs, or any 
of the more untoward occurrences of life, 
trom which no condition of mortality is 
wholly exempted, had at any time affect- 
ed the ſpirits of Careleſs, or given him 
even a momentary diſcompoſure of tem- 


per, he was ſure to find, at home, a ſo- 


vereign balm for that and every other 
Voe, in the ſenſible, the endearing ſociety 
of his truly affectionate wife; whoſe whole 
behaviour ſufficiently convinced him, that 
- he was now fully poſſeſſed of all the ſweets 
domeſtic happineſs. could yield ; — 


(52) 
muſt be remarked,-that Portia*s prudence, 
ir the management of her —— 
not leſs diſtinguiſhable, thawher effoion 
for her huſband; which latter indeed 
brought forth n latent virtue do its 
full maturity. 4 

Though the eſtate whiek-Careleſa-4 in- 
-herited from his father was not à great 
one, his whole income, :induding the ad- 
dition of Portia's fortune, being by no 
means inconſiderable, was however at this 
time ſuch as might very well have allow- 
ed them to live, if they chofe it, in all 
that / State of Splendor and Diſſipation, 
which is no. thought ſo eſſentially neceſ- 
fary towards making a becoming eclat in 
the gay world; but this ſhe had the wiſ- 
dom to ſtipulate previouſly againſt, being 
perfectly inconſiſtent, both with her own 
natural diſpoſition; and, incher preſent ſi- 
tuation, wich the proſpect of an ino 
family: as an indulgence in the mere va- 
nities of life made by no means a part of 
her happineſs, ſhe transferred many of 
thoſe exponces, that are -uſually incurred 
by the ſuperior elegance of female taſte, 
to uſes,” yet to ſuch as 
afforded her, in that way, an- inflnitely 
greater pleaſute, than they other iſe poſ- 
4ibly could, viz. to the relief of indigent 
ng whom, in 3 to the _— 
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of their afflictions, ſhe thought far more 
worthy thereof: but this ſhe did indeed 
with ſo much alacritꝝx, as obliged her to 
diſclaim all pretenſions to the boaſted me- 
rit of that ſelf - mortification, which is 


ſometimes 8 to de che artendant on 


- charigible acks. 

In ſhort; in hes houſe eSaned one cori- 
tinued ſcene: of harmony and peace, yet 
without any of the inſipidity of a dead 
calm; as did likewiſe that of plenteouſ- 
neſs, without any of the — 
of too liberal a — whether from 
a higher degree of underſtanding, joined 
to the force 5 an excellent example, or 
merely from the peculiar favour of for- 


tune, I ſhall not determine, but ſuch was 


the good order, the diligence and fidelity 

of all their domeſticks, ſo exactly — 
tual were they in the performance of their 
reſpective duties, and in obſerving the 
hours appointed for employment and reſt, 
for devotion, „and amuſement, that 
this family may juſtly be ſaid to have re- 


ſembled ſome ſmall, but well regulated 


monarchy, wholly independent within it- 
ſelf ; where the wife, like an able firſt mi- 
niſter of ſtate, of conſummate probity and 
wiſdom, [if with ſuch à treaſure as this 
heaven has yet ever vouchſafed to bleſs 
„ of the numerous kingdoms of the 
earth] 


. 
' 
2 
; 
P 


anger 


() 
earth] in exerting the power, which was 
delegated to her by her huſband, always 
judiciouſly tempered ſo much lenity with 
rigour, ſuch well · proportioned rewards 
with puniſhment, as ſeldom failed to pro- 
mote thereby not only their own: mutual 
happineſs, but that alſo of all their do- 
meſticks; without which indeed their own 
would have been eſteemed; by them as 
quite imperſet. dt 995 
The great advantages which Portia had 
acquired both from books, and a conſtant 
intercourſe and converſation with people 
of ſuperior wiſdom and knowledge to her- 
ſelf, very naturally inclined her to avoid 
all intimate connection with the gay un- 
thinking part of her own ſex, as well as 
with the leſs improved, and more immo- 
ral part of the other ; being totally at a 
loſs how to reconcile to the dictates of 
reaſon and prudence the unaccountable, 
but too common practice of trifling away 
time, amidſt repeated ſcenes of faſhion - 
able follies, which ſhe: obſerved to reign 
triumphantly amongſt both; and though 
ſhe was really poſſeſſed) of every requiſite 
to render herſelf extremely agreeable in 
the moſt-/ polite aſſemblies, yet, for the 
reaſon. juſt afſigned, ſhe ofton preferred 
the being-alone; where, however, ſhe was 
always employed, but never embarraſſed: 
noflng9 - * - © -B 3 ber 
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her temper, by the conſtant exertion of 
reaſon, was all placable and gentle, tho? 
her paſſions, if raited; were very ſtrong 1 
but then they werte ſo ſtrictiy guarded, 
that moſt oi the common accidencs.of life 
found her always inacceſſible to their at 
tachs ⁊ ſſe had indeed a ſtrength. of juig- 
ment far above the common ſtandard of 
moſt female minds, yet was ſhe-fo totally 
free from vanity on this actount, that it 
might be ſaid, with truth, ſhe was in a 
manner careleſs of fame or father,” that 
ſne ſeemed a mggard of her knowledge, 
except amidſt the happy circle of her 
choſen friends, and to — pos 

ſhine out in full ſplendor. 

She poſſeſſed too truè a eam of 
ſou}; to faffer-therfelf/ ro; (be 24dz2led'! or 
captivated by the mere exteriral' grandeur” 
of what is commonly catted high lite, or 
ever tu bow the knee to any of the ſuc- 


ceſsful efforts of ambition; ſie looked 
down on the incotrigibie immoralities of 
the great world, with as much deteſta- 

tion and conte mpt, as ſhe treated the me- 
rit and good ſenſe af thoſe who had per- 
haps 


little elſe to recommend then; with 
ſingular deference and reſpect: but parti- 
cularly, amongſt her many other virtues, 
ſhe-never. ormited to behave towards her 
1 with great uffability and condeſ- 
2 Ul cenſion, 
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cenſion, and uſed to ſay, that there was 
2 degree of humanity in ſo doing which 
ſhe thought indiſpenſible; that the diſ- 
tinctions of ſuperiority, though ſometimes 
reaſonable, when immediately founded in 
merit, were however, for the moſt: part, 
merely adventitious and accidental; and 
often undeſerved, though as often confi- 
dently aſſumed ; that as virtue alone gave 
true diſt inction and dignity, the condition 
of life, how abject ſoever in which that 
was found, ſhould notwithſtanding be al- 
ways eſteemed highly reſpectable; that 
the affabiliry and politeneſs, with which 
we uſually addreſs our fuperiors ande 
quals, has in truth but little merit, in 
comparifon with that we ought to ſhew 
towards our inferiors; it being though a 
kind of voluntary tax on that diſ- 
tinction, yet ſuch, in fact, as neceſſarily 
preſerves the very eſſence thereof; and 
proves the equity of its being always 
promptly paid; which pride alone, that 
monſtrous offspring of ignorance and 
wealth, refuſes to acknowledge: it is in- 
deed, of all other taxes whatſoever, by 
much the leaſt expenſive, and although it 
cannot be abſolutely demanded, as of 
right, ſince it is altogether arbitrary, yet 
ſtill it ought to be punctually paid, as 2 
ſmall, though in ſome degree a grateful 
9555 D 4 compen- 
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compenſation for the comparative abject- 
neſs of an inferior condition; but eſpeci- 
ally, as without the punctual payment 
thereof, all true diſtinction, how cava- 
lierly ſoever it may be claimed, becomes 
utterly. void in itſelf. 

But further ſtill, abſtract the influence 
of wealth, and how ſmall a ſhare of diſ- 
tinction and reſpect would many of the 
- nobleſs, whom I could name, be intitled 
to; and yet, in fact, money can no more 
purchaſe true friendſhip or eſteem, which 
are the chief motives of reſpect, than it 
can purchaſe love; for attachments of 
this kind, where virtue, merit, and beau- 
ty, concentre in the ſame object, are al- 
together involuntary : *tis true indeed, 
wealth can ſometimes procure at leaſt the 
ſemblance both of love and friendſhip ; 
hut this is often no more than the delu- 


nion of art, and our own ſelf. Iove toge- 


ther, the whole force whereof, if once 
detected, as it very eaſily may be, by a 
Judicious obſerver, is inſtantly deſtroyed; 
becauſe it is ſincerity alone, which con- 
ſtitutes the real value of both, that can 
fairly ſtand the teſt; to eſtabliſh which, 
beſides the neceſſity of a length of time, 
merit muſt ſet off virtue to advantage, 
in one caſe, as ſympathy of inclination 
muſt, in che ater, bers any juſt eſti- 
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mate can be found i in regard to the — 0 
rity of then, Lic st , gion 
By ſuch ſentiments as theſe did Portia 
direct the manner of her behaviour to- 
Wards all her fellow- creatures; but theſe 
ſentiments were derived from ſtill a high- 
er ſource; they flowed immediately from 
an habitual practice of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, from an unalterable conviction of 
the rectitude of its principles; for indeed 
ſhe was, in the juſteſt ſenſe of the ex- 
preſſion, truly religious; without the leaſt 
tincture of fuperſtition, on the one hand, 
or enthuſiaſm on the other; her piety and 
devotion were rational, and proceeded 
from the moſt awful reverence, gratitude, 
and love, for the ſupreme being; and yet 
the conſciouſneſs of her own unblameable 
conduct, whether in the character of 
daughter, wife, mother, or. miſtreſs of 2 
family, never once inſpired. her with the 
uncharitable pride of cenſuring thoſe who 


failed in ſome points of their duty; the 


ſocial tenderneſs of her diſpoſition ever 
ſuggeſted a ſtrong degree of compaſſion 


and allowance for the weakneſs and infir- 
mities of human nature, and where her 


purſe could not be uſeful,” her advice, ex- 
ample, and inſtruction often were. 
In this manner did the life of Careleſs, 


and that of his beloved | Portia glide on 
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for ſome years, in an uninterrupted ſtate 
of harmony and the higheſt bliſs ; the 
conſtant flo of proſperity and ſucceſs, 
that attended eheir. worldly. affairs, ap- 
peared only as the juſt reward of all their 
virtues ; in ſhort, there ſeemed to be in 
them but one ſoul to animate two bodies, 
to highten happineſs, by making it always 
mutual; by all their real friends they were 
ſincerely eſteemed, by their children moſt 
tenderly beloved and tevered, and by their 
domeſticks almoſt adored; they were in- 
deed the admiration, if not the envy, of 
every body elſe who knew them: but alas 
the very beſt conſtituted ſyſtems of hu- 
man felicity are ſometimes obſerved to 
prove inſtable; nor am I by any means 
certain, that viciſſitudes of this kind are, 
with juſtice, always to be eſteemed as real 
misfortunes ; ſince, otherwiſe, tis not al- 
together improbable, but we might grow 
by degrees into à kind of habitual ſecu- 
rity; and an impious forgetfulneſs of that 
bounteous ſource, whence all our bleſ- 
'fings flow, and become utterly regardleſs 
of all preparation for that inevitable pe- 
riod, which is to be the commencement 
of a ſtill happier ſtate: there ſeems to be 
Inter woven in the very conſtitution of hu- 
man nature an unaccountable propenſity 
to Wr and . in ſo much 1 
a cele- 
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a celebrated French writer has aſſerted, 
that men ſometimes differ full as much 
from themſelves, as they do from many 
parts of the brute creation; in regatd to 
the abſolute truth of this aſſertion, I ſhall 
not take upon me to determine, but ſo 
far as it holds good, I bumbly apprehend 
the chief reaſon thereof to be this, that 
the propenſity in queſtion is ſuch, as the 
general practice of moral virtue, unſup- 
ported by a uniform and ſteady adhe- 
1ence to the chriſtian ſyſtem, is not al- 
ways ſufficiently able to correct. d 
Of this indeed the ſabſequent conduct 
of Careleſs was an undeniable proof; 
who, after having ſpent ſeveral years in 
the moſt rational ſcenes of virtue and true 
happineſs, that this terreſtrial- globe is 
capable of affording, fell, in a moſt un- 
lucky minute, into the acquaintance of a 
perſon, whom I ſhall here call lord Vater ; 
this nobleman wanted neither genius, for- 
tune, nor the peculiar advantage of many 
perſonal accompliſhments to reader him- 
ſelf not only extremely agreeable, but a 
uſeful member of ſociety ; yet was he ut- 
terly void of every moral principle, and 
by abuſing ſhamefully miſemployed thoſe 
talents,, which might otherwiſe have ren- 
dered him highly valuable, a bleſſing to 
his friends, and a ſhining ornament to his 
D 6 coun- 
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country; but alas! he was not only a 
ſtranger, but an implacable enemy to all 
religion and moral rectitude; his youth 
had been entirely corrupted by a bad edu- 
cation, he had been early trained up in 
the prompt ſchool of pride and folly, 
fpoiled by flattery, and ruined by plea- 
ſure; this unſeaſonable freedom from all 
kinds of reſtraint firſt led him into many 
thoughtleſs amuſements, which at laſt 
ended in the moſt flagrant vices. 

Io the wiſe and good it is a deplora- 
ble, though a very obvious reflection, to 
obſerve how ſeldom people, in an ele- 
vated ſphere of life, are diſpoſed to ſee, 
and acknowledge themſelvesin the wrong; 
a difference in circumſtances may without 
doubt ſometimes aggravate, or mitigate 
a crime, but this can be in a ſmall degree 
only, ſince the avowed violation of any 
thing ſo ſacred as moral obligation, in- 
diſputably renders the prince himſelf cri- 
minal, as well as the beggar; and, even 
in the commiſſion of the very ſame crime, 
often conſiderably more ſo ; becauſe ig- 
norance muſt be admitted as a juſter plea, 
on the part of the latter, than authority 
and power, however uncontrouled, can 
be on that of the former; eſpecially, as 
his example is always of ſuch importance, 
that he becomes in a great meaſure an- 
* | ſwerable 
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ſwerable for the — — thereof x 
and indeed this rule holds proportionably 
through all ranks and degrees, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt of mankind: amongſt 
the great therefore, inſtead of their at- 
tempting, either by the falſe ſpirit of 
haughtineſs and authority to juſtify, on 
the one hand, or by the mean ſpirit of 
ſubterfuge and evaſion to palliate, on the 
other, whatever is palpably wrong, how 
infinitely more noble and generous would 
it be in them, if not to amend abſolutely, 
at leaſt to acknowledge ingenuouſly their 
own errors, and, by ſo doing, to pre- 
vent in ſome degree the fatal effects of 
their example ; I think, I may almoſt 
venture to affirm, that it would be more 
glorious to riſe in this manner, than ne- 
ver to have fallen at all ;- yet I would by 
no means be underſtood to recommend ſo 
dangerous an experiment to thoſe, who are 
already eſtabliſhed in the ways of virtue. 
To pay a voluntary homage to truth, 
even when it makes againſt one's ſelf, ar- 
gues indeed a moſt heroick greatneſs of 
foul ; and yet it is ſuppoſed to be no more, 
in fact, than what every man who has had 
the advantage of a liberal education, and 
would be thought a gentleman, and a 
man of honour is indiſpenſibly obliged to; 
but more eſpecially that part of mankind 

| amongſt 
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amongſt us, who pique themſelves ſo much 
upon their honour, and look upon it as 
the very quinteſcence of all diſtinction 
from the vulgar ; and yet I am afraid that, 
had there not been a much ſtronger prin- 
ciple than all this, to enforce the obliga- 
tion above-mentioned, even the ſmall por- 
tion of virtue which now exiſts, would 
ſtill be confiderably ſmaller than it is; for 
the whole force of honour, excluſive of 
this enlivening principle, is found to ope- 
rate, at beſt, but very ſuperficially, nay 
is ſometimes diametrically oppoſite to vir- 
rue and common ſenſe ; the bare empty 
name of high ſounding titles of honour, 
without the reality, -and the appearance 
of doing things, however immoral ia 
themſelves, with a certain grace, makes 
but too frequently an atonement, in the 
opinion of the polite world, for the want 
both of true virtue and honour; for be- 
ſides their prevailing biaſs to illicit plea- 
ſures, the generality of people in high 
life are too apt to conſider ſincerity, in 
all who approach them, as a breach f 
decorum at leaſt, if not as a downright 
act of preſumption ; and often chuſe ra- 
ther to forego all the ſolid advantages of 
true friendſhip, and be flattered by their 
paſſions and ſycophants to their own de- 

© ſtruction, 
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ſtruckion, than ſubmit to hear the genu- 
ine voice of - reaſon and truth,' ' - | 
Of this claſs was the agreeable, but 
greatly! vicious lord Vater mentiohed' a+ 
bove, ito whoſe account the fall of Care- 
leſs from the paths of virtue, truth and 
honour, and all the tedious ſcene of Por- 
tia's bitter woes is wholly to be placed; 
the friendſhip of this nobleman, if it de- 
ſerved to be called by ſo ſacred a name, 
had ſomething in the appearance of it that 
was too flattering to the vanity and am- 
bition of Careleſs to be: cafily reliſted, 
by a perſon of his .complexion, whoſe 
imagination and paſſions had greatly the 
advantage of his judgment in point of 
ſtrength ; not that he was naturally, or 
habitually addicted to any predominant 
vice, but ſeemed rather, till this unhappy 


period, to entertain the juſteſt ſenſe of 


the force of all moral obligations; but 
alas, this alone was not ſufficient ; the 
charms of lord Vafer's converſation, to- 
gether with the conſtant influence of ſo 
infectious an example, by degrees ſeduced, 


and at laſt intirely debauched and corrupt. 


ed him, as had been the unhappy fate of 
many others before him; from this time 


he bid adieu to all conjugal and parental 


affection, and ſoon ſhook off all regard 
to reputation and common decency; he 
; ſeemed, 
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ſeemed, in ſhort, irrecoverably reduced 
to the ſubjection of vice, as if by the 
power of ſome extraordinary inchantment ; 
indeed it was almoſt impoſſible” for any 
man to eſcape the contagion of lord Va- 
fer's vicious ſociety, when/once within its 
reach, except he had been impregnably 
fortified by the principles of the goſpel, 
which, it is but too plain, was not the 
caſe with Careleſs, and therefore I think, 
we may certainly conclude, that this was 
the fatal rock whereon he ſplit: how has 
ſorrow ſeized my heart whenever Portia 
was in this part of her ſtory but the 
more her virtues were tried in the fire of 
affliction, the more pure, like gold, on 
ſtill en from thence. 501. . 


— _— * * — 


CHAP. IV. 
Continuation of Portia' s ftory. 


1 © loſe the affection of a man ſo 
entirely beloved, as was Careleſs, 
by his faithful and tender Portia, eſpeci- 
ally as the whole happineſs of her life de- 
pended on its preſervation, muſt have been 
a trial, only fit to exerciſe ſuch virtue and 
fortitude. as ſhe was miſtreſs of: I will 
. that 3 upon his firſt de vi- 
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ation from a regular courſe of life, might 
not intend to have proceeded to ſuch im- 
moderate lengths of vice as he afterwards 
run into; nor to have deſignedly inflict- 
ed ſo ſevere a weight of miſery upon ſo 
amiable a woman, and ſo excellent a wife; 
but who, except the ideot, the madman, 
or the knave, can preſume to promile 
himſelf an exemption from the fatal con- 
ſequences of aſſociating in bad company ? 
the path which leads to ſenſual pleafure is 
always eaſy of acceſs, and ſeems as if every 
where ſtrewed about with flowers; the firſt 
advances made therein may poſſibly, to the 
diſſolute and. thoughtleſs, highly en- 
gaging and delightful; but upon a far- 


ther progreſs, although the ſcene be 


changed conſiderably for the worſe, yet a 
retreat from thence, like that from the 
lion's den, or an enemy's quarter, be- 
comes often extremely difficult and dan- 
gerous; nay, ſuch is the infatuation which 
vice too frequently occaſions, that even 
the point of honour is made to conſiſt in 
not receding from thence. 1 
The time had been, and it was but 
lately elapſed, when Careleſs, had he ſpent 
an hour out of the company of his be- 
loved Portia, except when engaged by 
the unavoidable neceſſity of buſineſs, would 
ſenſibly have regretted it as a real loſs z 
now 
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( 66 ) | 
now whole days and nights were inconti- 


nently facrificed to the commands of lord 
Vater, and his profligate companions ; 


but this was not all; he generally return- 
ed home, after. theſe excurſions, extreme- 
ly-peeviſh and out of humour, nay ſome- 
times moroſe; ill- natured, and downright 
abuſive; yet, upon all ſuch occaſions, 
Portia received him with her accuſtomed 
complacency and gentleneſs of manners, 


for indeed to her he was always truly wel- 


come; and whatever pangs ſhe might ſe- 
cretly feel from ſach cruel, ſuch unge- 
nerous treatment, whether from the ex- 
ceſs of her affection for him, or from the 
flattering hope of melting him into ten- 
derneſs by the mildneſs. of her addreſs 
ſo it was, that not the leaſt trace of re- 
ſentment, or upbraiding for ſuch injuries, 
ever lowred on her brow, or appeared in 
any part of her behaviour; to avoid every 
poſſible occaſion of any thing like a ſcene 
of altercation, ſhe for a conſiderable time 


made not the leaſt enquiry into the pre- 


ſent unhappy change in his temper and 
conduct, for fear that it might perhaps 
tend only to irritate him ſtill the more; 
ſne rather endeavoured, in the moſt af- 
fectionate manner, to ſooth and win him 
over, if poſſible, to his former regularity 


that 
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that his own good ſenſe, 'after ſome inter- 
vals of reflection upon his paſt errors, 
might ſucceſsfully co-operate with theſe 


her endeavours ; but this alaſs was wholly 


without effect, he was advanced too far 
to be reclaimed, in ſo much thar every 
engaging, every perſuaſtve art which the 
ſtrongeſt combination of virtue, beauty, 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and good under- 
ſtanding could ſuggeſt, were all tried ut- 
terly in vain, the Power of all Fortis 
charms was now no more. 
Added morebver to the misfortune of: 
having thus irrecoverably loſt her huf- 
band's affection, ſhe was ſoon obliged to 
experience ſtill another, and a very Liver 
one too, though perhaps, in her eſtima- 
tion, it was conſiderably leſs fo than the 


former y I mean the deplorable confuncs! . 


ture of finding that ſhe was reduted to 
very narrow circumſtances for the ſubſiſt- 
ance: of herſelf and children, of hom ſhe! 


had now three: it has always been juſtly” 


remarked;.that exceſs in point · f e noe, 
and that ufually, beyond the perſon's abi- 
lity who is guilty of it, is the inſeparable 
attendant on a vicious courſe of life, and 
ſometimes proves likewiſe one temporal 
puniſnment thereof ; the extra vagance of 
Careleſs afforded a memorable inſtance to 
this _ z- ſo. long as he continued in - 
29900 courſe 
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({ 68) )) 
courſe of ſobriety and virtue, his fortune, 
his reputation, and his happineſs, even 
by his own confeſſion, greatly proſpered; 
but ſo ſoon as he had actually ſtrayed from 
thence, a dreadful reverſe in each of theſe 


began viſibly to ſucceed; and ſuch a con- 
ſequence indeed was very naturally to be 


expected, notwithſtanding that the intoxi 
cation of vice and riotous pleaſures may 
for a while obſtruct and divert the appre- 
henſion thereof; - from hence it was, that 


the execution of thoſe employments which 
he held under the government, ſoon occa- 
ſioned his diſmiſſion from thence; nor 
could all the intereſt of his faſt friend lord 
Vafer ever procure his re-eſtabliſhment 
therein one of the main ſpring 
fore for the ſupply: of this * naar 
being thus cut off, after he had conſumed 
the whole of what Portia's frugality had 
prudently ſaved, he ſoon mortgaged: his 
pe for as much as he could poſſibly bor- 


termined not to retrench in the 
— indulgence of his Feen lafted-but 
a little while. 12 

Before the commencement of — ac- 


quaintance with the noble peer ſo often 
mentioned, notwithſtanding) that he yearly 


* wy NT" he lived in a very genteel 
| manner, 


S there - 


— it, which however, as he ſtill 
de 
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the ſhameful neglect he was/guilty:of in 1 


(69) 

manner, his table, his furniture and'equi- 
page had, all of them, the appearance of 
afffuence and taſte; and this indeed might 
very well be, for his income, as I have 
before obſerved; was large; but his dif- 
burſements on the ſcore of illicit plea- 
ſures were from that unlucky period ſtill 
conſiderably more ſo; every thing, in 
ſhore; | wherein prudence ſhould have had 
the direction, began now to take a retro- 
gade courſe, which by ſwift degrees ren- 
dered him moſt ungratefully ſordid and 
penurious, where he ought to ber _ 
the moſt generous and kind. | 

In the practice of decent coca, 
few women, I believe, ever arrived at 
Portia's excellence; none, I will be confi- 
dent to affirm, ever exceeded her 3 her 
chief motive thereto was good, for it was 
that of .charity joined- with prudence, by 
no means that of avarice, and her judge 
ment was in every reſpect equal to ſo 
good a motive; but as ſhe eds; not for ſo 
many years the leaſt reaſon to apprehend 
that ſo dreadful a viciſſitude, as was in 
fact now going to take place, would ever 
fall to her lot, ſhe was, juſt at the inſtant 
of its arrival, the more incapable” of 
guarding againſt it, and had accordingly 
made no ſort of proviſion for the conſe- 
5 u thereof; for ſhe would have eſ- 
1 teemed 
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(50) 
it. ag a high bredeb af truſt, to 
| ly, seſcrved. ta herſelf even 10 

eh; a8. the prudence; of her ow fruga- 
Ya after ſuch deductions were made from 


2815 as gn reaſonably -neceſ- 
ry.tor the ſervice of the poor : ſhe there. 
es one, at che end: of each year, regularly 


preſented ches arpſus to her huſband; and 


2 ſo doing perſuaded! herſelf; that ſhe did 
nothing more then what her duty ſtrictiy 
enjoined, very juſtly ſuppoſing: that ſuch 
ſavings, propetly managed, might in time 
help to incteaſe the proviſion to be made 
for younger children 3 but in her preſent 
diſtreſsful ſituation, when «a; ſupply for 
even the common-neceffaries, of life began 
to be grudgingly dealt out, if not wholly 
denied, ſne had indeed but very little op- 
portunity to exert her talents in the art of p 


ogcanomy and; good management. 


but ſnhe pow began to feel another afflic- 


| tion, which, do ber, was much more ſe- f 


vere than any I have as yet mentioned; 
pet it wes: no more than 
have. heem very conſiſtenti ede fön 
the Jooſe kind of af S* "which Careleſs had 


. j ent oe  SCCS 


All .this, however grievous, then wat 1 
ently bore without: the-Jeaſt. complaint; 1 


tor ſomè time led; hut as ſhe had never | 


diſcovered in him che leaſt propenſity, 
— a 3 averſion, to the 


deſtruc- 


(9) _ 
deſtructive practice of prog ot drink- 
ing, the / — ſuf ot, Till 
it became too notorious: een er er fond 
incredulity, that he could ever be thus 
unhappily ſeduced: it helped indeed, in 
ſome -meaſure, -to aceount for the other- 
wiſe amazing irregularity which he, who 
before had always been remarkably pru- 
dent and ſober, was now fallen into; and 
-who that is once irrevocably 'inflaved to 
this almoſt worſt of all vices (ſince it is 
in a great meaſure an inlet to all others) 
can preſume to anſwer for what may hap- 
pen; at leaſt till the conſeiduſnefs of his 
having committed crimes of the dee 
hue, ſhall perhaps arreſt him in ſome of 
his cooler moments of reflection. 

Tis indeed a very miſtaken kind of 
caſuiſtry to ſuppoſe, becauſe a premedi- 
tated intention to act wrong may, pofſi- 
bly, have no immediate ſhare in! the pro- 
fligate frolicks of a drunkard, that there- 
fore he is not guilty; the very laws of the 
land have made it otherwiſe, and in this 
particular they are founded on ſuperior 
laws, on“ laws of immutable rectitude; 
ſuppoſe, a man, who is in poſſeſſion of 
the full uſe of his reaſon, ſhould win- 
tonly take an over doſe of opium, in or- 
der to elude the more effectually for a 
time, what he —_ poſſibly -think - the 
painful 


(72) 
painful, impertinence of reflection, and by 
this raſh act fall the victim of his own 
criminal indiſcretion; I ſay, whatever the 
fate of ſuch a perſon may be in the next 
world, though I preſume not even to ima- 
gine, yet certain I am, that in this, were 


our laws always to have their free courſe, 
he muſt indiſputably be treated as a ſui- 

cide; how much leſs rigorouſly, pray | 
then, before the period of diſſolution, 
ſhould the , profeſſed drunkard and de- 
bauchee be treated? who, after having 
abſolutely renounced the uſe of reaſon, if 
proceeds, undauntedly to the deſtruction 8 
of his health, fame, life, and often to 
that of his family's whole ſupport ; for 


if our intentions are at all to be regarded 
in our actions, as they moſt certainly are, 
the guilt of him, who acts wrong by vo- 


luntarily diveſting himſelf of the power 1 
of all intention to act right, is confefſedly 
equal with that of him who acts inten- 


tionally wrong. 


And this indeed was the unhappy caſe ; 
of Careleſs, who, whenever he happened 


to be invited by the example of his ſupe- 
tiors, or fired by the falſe ſpirit-of Bur- 
gundy and Champaign, was guilty of 
many enormities, that paſſed off for the 
time only as ſcenes of wit and humour, the 
very thoughts of which he would however 
|. 443 ſhudder 


= . 
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ſhudder at when ſober; yet wanted reſo- 
lution to extricate himſelf from the vile 
ſociety of thoſe, who daily involved him 
in ſuch labyriaths of wickedneſs and folly; 
and particularly from that of the aban- 
doned peer already mentioned; whoſe for- 
tune, — conſiderable, together with 
his rank, was, no doubt, an extraordi- 
nary encouragement, as it was likewiſe 
thought always a Tufficient ſecurity to in- 
demnify the whole company for whatever 
outrages they might commit, excepting 
indeed that of murder, which they had the 
good fortune to avoid, and perhaps the 
only inſtance of falſe heroiſm they left 
unatchieved. 'F 

But Portia's moſt poignant afflition . 
aroſe from the viſible havock, which ſhe 
obſerved to be daily making in the health 
of Careleſs by his continued ſcenes of de- 
bauchery; and therefore, in a matter of 
the laſt importance to her, as ſhe preſumed, 
that it was by no means inconſiſtent with 
the ſtricteſt obligations of her duty, ſhe 
at length attempted, but in the ſofteſt and 
moſt pathetic terms imaginable, to ex- 
poſtulate a little with him, and to con- 
vince him, if yet it was poſlible, that the 
irreparable deſtruction, as well of, foul 
and body, as of reputation, and fortune, 


muſt inevitably be = conſequence of per: 
yet 4d 
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ſevering in the riotous courſe of life, where- 
in he had been for ſome time paſt en- 
gaged; that however indiſpenſible, on her 
part, an earlier remonſtance of this kind 
may ſeem to have been, ſhe had neverthe- 
leſs carefully forborn making ſuch, from 
the hopes that, as heaven had bleſſed him 
with a ſuperior underſtanding, he would, 
long before this time, have diſcovered 
and corrected the fatal errors of his con- 
duct; that in regard to herſelf, neither 
her affection nor her duty would ever ſuffer 
her to think amiſs of him, much leſs to 
upbraid or accuſe him, on account of any 
injuries which ſhe had either already ſuſ- 
tained, or might hereafter from his un- 
kindneſs; that to whatever pittance he 
might be pleaſed to reduce her and his 
children, doubted not of the gracious 
and conftant protection of providence to- 
wards herſelf and them; nor had ſhe now 
— my to have offered even thus much, 
ad not her extreme tenderneſs for him, 
particularly in the preſent ruinous ſitua- 

tion of his health, extorted it from her. 
Careleſs, it muſt be owned, gave her 
upon this occaſion a very patient and at- 
tentive hearing, inſomuch that ſhe was in- 
clined to believe, her ſufferings, and the 
delicacy with which ſhe had concealed 
them from the world, had at laſt _ 
is 


C24 -.. 
his heart; but alas! the caſe was far other- 
wiſe; his patience proceeded rather from 
a thorough contempt of her, and every 
thing elſe that was good, than from any 
thing like remorſe, or an inclination to 
amendment; for he had long given up the 
reins to paſſion and appetite too freely to 
admit of any check oz reſtraint; reafort 


and judgment were not merely laid afleep; 


but totally diſmiſſed from all farther at- 
rendance upon him, ſo that, in truth, Por- 
tia had not at preſent the leaſt foundation 
left even for hope, ſave only that imagin- 
ary one, which the unabated tendernefs 
of her affection for a moſt ungrateful huf- 
band ſtill ſuggeſted to her; and with this, 
forlorn as it was, ſhe continued to flatter 
herſelf that he might yet be reclaimed; 
but not the leaſt hint of his unkind beha- 
viour ever once eſcaped her lips ; her ſuf- 
ferings, though highly grievous, ſhe 0 
intirely within her own breaſt; ſhe thought 
it a ſubject too ſacred to be communicated 
even toa mother's ear; and that it ill became 
a wife to be the accuſer of her own huſband, 

It muſt be acknowledged indeed, that 
ſhe had, all this while, the heart · felt con- 
ſolation of knowing her own innocence, 
and that her conſcience, upon the ſtricteſt 
ſcrutiny ſhe could poſſibly make into her 
conduct, had W her of hav- 
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ing deſerved even the ſmalleſt part of all 
the rigorous treatment ſhe had met with; 
ſo that, had not her affection been thus in- 
ſeparably rivetted to her huſband, ſhe 
might have appeared, in one light, rather 
as the object of envy than compaſſion: ſhe 
was indeed altogether ignorant of thoſe 
conſolatory principles of ſtoiciſm, which 
are very ſucceſsfully . cultivated by ſome 
modern wives, who, much to the honour 
both of their invention and reſolution, 
have, at all times, their affections ſo ab- 
ſolutely at command, that, although their 
huſbands be, in diſpoſition and condutt, 
directly. the reverſe of Careleſs, they ne- 
- vertheleſs can, and frequently do, with 
wonderful facility and compoſure, transfer 
the ſame from them, perhaps to a mon- 
key, a maſquerade, a new love, a party 
at cards, a cordial julep, or ſome ſuch in- 
fallible reſtorative of happineſs ; and this 
is that ſublime fortitude, which ſo deſerv- 
edly engages the attention and admiration 
of moſt of our modern female ſtoicks; 
who muſt, it ſeems, be actually in the 
ſtate of wedlock, as an indiſpenſible qua- 
lification for. their degree, before they can 
be admitted into this ſect; as it is pre- 
ſumed, that atherwiſe they could not have 
had an opportuity of acquiring ſufficient 
experience to diſtinguiſh themſelves, 72 

3 1 - 


| (99. 
diſplay their abilities to the beſt advan- 
1 . 

It is the peculiar office of this ſame 
ſtoical doctrine to inculcate to its profeſſ- 
ors, that their ſupreme happineſs is to de- 
pend only on themſelves, and that the 
meaſure and degree thereof can alone be 
determined by the ſecret feelings of their 
own fair boſoms; accordingly, if all be 
well there, they are to think it utterly in- 
conſiſtent with their principles, ever to be 
moved by any thing from without, or to 
ſuffer the courſe of their felicity to be diſ- 
turbed by any thing ſo triffling as conjugal 
or parental affections; ſo that although 
they may poſſibly love their huſbands, 
and that to no ſmall degree, they yet 
can very philoſophically ſacrifice that paſ- 
ſion at will, and become inſtantly above 
every ſenſation of anxiety or pain, that can 
ariſe from their reſentment, indignation, 
or ill uſage: hence every object that ex- 
cites terror, compaſſion, or any other diſ- 
agreeable emotion in their tender breaſts, 
is abſolutely to be rejected as foreign to 
their ſyſtem; and on the contrary, every 
object that is capable of communicating 
pleaſure, which is their chief good, is as 
eaſily adopted into it: their happineſs, 
therefore, being thus wrapped up wholly 
in themſelves, the Jn of - the world 
| 3 is 
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is no otherwiſe regarded by them, than 
merely as it happens to coincide with their 


own; they think, in fact, exactly with the 


philoſop her, that the titles and diſtinctions I 


of lie, together with the opinion of the 


world, are altogether ſu zerficial, no more 
than the mere ſcenes n calcu- 
lated to amuſe a mixed multitude; and 
conſequently that none can ſtrictly be al- 
lowed to act their parts well, however 
they may perhaps be applauded by the 
audience for ſo doing, if their performance 
rends, in any degree, to violate that ſu- 
preme bliſs, of which themſelves muſt al- 


ways be admitted as the propereſt Judges 
as 7 60 1 5 only be n 


hat this however was a f. wt for- 
drucke and female heroiſm, of which Por- 
tia had not the leaſt idea, will, I believe, 
very ſufficiently appear in dhe following 
por 0 her ſtorß. 
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Continuation of Pertig's ſtary to the death of 
ee with ſome occaſional ng” 


IT has been remarkedfrom time imme- 
morial, and I think not unjuſtly, that 
good fortune, from the flattering expecta- 
tion ot its producing certain happineſs, 
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has in all ages been the ſupreme godddſs, 
to whom the generality of mankind have 
chiefly paid their adorations; I am there- 


fore the more apprehenſive that my opi- 


nion may, on that account, appear ſome- 
what ſingular, when I aſſert, that it is ad- 
verſity alone, if borne with propriety and 
true magnanimity, which places the gran- 
deur of the human ſoul in it's moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed” point of light, and renders the 


real merit of mankind truly conſpicuous, - 
while proſperity tends for the moſt part 


but to darken and obſcure it's luſtre: this, 
like a falſe witneſs, dealing much in miſ- 
repreſentation and deception, endeavours 
gradually to invert the natural conſtitu- 
tion and ſettled order of things,, and too 
frequently ſucceeds in throwing a ſpurious 
glory round the ſheltered vice and real 
meanneſs of many of it's votaries. 
From hence it is that I deduce the opi- 
nion above · mentioned, an opinion found- 
ed upon long obſervation, and ſome ſhare 
of experience, and therefore] cannot help 
concluding, that proſperity, eſpecially 
when abuſed, which is but too often the 
caſe, darts forth ſtings, that are in fact in- 
finitely ſharper than thoſe of adverſity, 
and ſuch as put the ſoul to a much ſe- 
verer and more fatal trial ; for proſperity, 
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by attacking the mind ſecretly, and as it 
were by almoſt imperceptible degrees, 
diſarms it effectually of all it's native and 
auxiliary force, infuſes into it a poiſon by 
ſo much the more dangerous, as it is al- 
ways the more ſubtle, and leaves it thus 
an eaſy prey to the violence of it's own 
paſſions: few people, indeed, whom | 
have ever had the honour of knowing, 
how deſervedly ſoever they may be ap- 
plauded for other kinds of merit, have 
yet had heads ſufficiently ſtrong, and 
hearts at the ſame time ſufficiently hum- 
ble and humane, to manage proſperity as 
they ought ; few of whom, it may be juſtly 
ſaid, they bore their dignity with ſo much 
meekneſs: whereas, in truth, adverſity 
acts the part of a molt ſincere and faithful 
friend, it's intention in the very infliction 
of pain being to adminiſter comfort ; at 
leaſt, if ever it be a real foe, it is an open 
and a generous one; if it puniſhes vice 
and folly, 'tis only becauſe they are the 
avowed enemies of virtueand wiſdom, and 
conſequently enemies to the true happineſs 
of mankind; or if it ſometimes tries even 
that virtue itſelf, *tis but in order to make 
it triumph ſtill the more: in ſhort, like 
an honeſt and a ſkilful phyſician, it inge- 
nuouſly declares the true ſtate of the 


mind's diſorder, and preſcribes at the 
43 ; ſame 
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ſame time an infallible remedy for it, ex- 
cept the patient's obſtinacy defeats the 
cure, and deſervedly enhances thereby 
his owe miſery, xp,. 8 
It was however to a diſpoſition, in eve- 
ry reſpect the reverſe of this latter, a- 
dorned with conſcious innocence, with re- 
ſignation, humility, and meekneſs; but 
above all, with the great inſtructive truths 
of religion, which ſo emphatically incul- 
cate theſe virtues; to this, I ſay, it was, 
that Portia was principally indebted for 
whatever conſolation ſhe received under 
the ſevere preſſure of her preſent injuries, 
which were indeed almoſt intolerable, but 
then by patiently ſubmitting to the in- 
flicting hand of heaven ſhe ſecured in the 
main ſuch real advantages, as, without 
doubt, are always intended to be produced 
from thence, yet ſuch as can only fall to 

the lot of the truly humble ſpirit. 
One unhappy effe& indeed of her af- 
fliction, how. heroically ſoever ſhe bore it 
otherwiſe, was, that by it's preying moſt 
ſeverely upon her health and ſpirits, it be- 
came involuntarily too apparent in her 
countenance to be longer concealed from 
her friends ; this the affectionate Lucia 
had for ſome time beheld with much con- 
cern, and had occaſionally hinted it to her 
daughter, who, to avoid all further ex- 
Tr E 5 planation 


(82) | 
Planation upon the ſubject, generally choſe 


to turn the diſcourſe, and aſſured her | 
mother, that ſhe was perfectly well; but 


Lucia, obſerving that her malady, what- 


ever it was, began of late to increaſe ſtil] 


faſter, was now filled with the moſt I 


alarming apprehenſions, that her daughter 


was falling into an incureable conſump- 


tion; and though I believe no human 


creature ever adored truth more ſincerely 
than Portia did, yet rather than Careleſs, 
with all his faults, ſhould ſuffer in the 
opinion of her friends, ſhe ſcrupled not, 
tor the preſent, to let the above deception 
paſs upon them. 3 
To thoſe, who eſtimate the firength 
and value of the human underſtanding, 
only in proportion to the ſucceſs of it's in- 
tereſted views, this muſt certainly appear 
as an unpardonable weakneſs in Portia; 
but without attempting to account for it 
by the peculiar ſoftneſs of her diſpoſition, 
the tenderneſs of her heart, or her unal- 
terable affection for her huſband, I ſhall 
beg leave to aſſure them that ſhe was 
gifted, not only with fagacity and judg- 
ment, but with a ftrength of reſolution, 
far beyond any other of her ſex whom I 
ever was acquainted with; the truth of 
which affertion was abundantly confirmed 
by the feverity of her ſufferings, and par- 
| | ticularly 


(33) 
ticularly by her manner of bearing them. 
The unkind, nay, baſe behaviour of Care- 
leſs towards her would, no doubt, in the 
opinion of the world, have juſtified a ve- 
ry different conduct on her part; but ſhe 
regulated not the Tentiments of her heart, 
nor the dictates of her conſcience, by the 
faſhionable, or prevailing opinion of the 


world in ſuch caſes ; ſhe had recourſe to 


a ſuperior direction; 'tis true, the only 
perſon from whom her wrongs proceeded 
was, to his unſpeakable infamy and guilt, 
her huſband ; he was, moreover, the man 
whom ſhe tenderly and ſincerely loved j 
he treated her with the utmoſt ingratitude 
and inhumanity, which, by degrees, ne- 
ceſſarily muſt, and doubtleſs did, abate 
the ardor of her affection; but ſhe flill 
conſidered him as her hufband, arid the 
father of her children, againſt whom the 


law of retaliation, in this caſe, or the prac- 


tice of any kind of revenge, notwithitand= 
ing the numberleſs precedents exhibited by 
the polite world on ſuch occaſions, was by 
no means to be executed; the tenets of her 
ſyſtem, however obſolete.at preſent they 
may ſeem, did utterly forbid it. el 

She wanted not indeed that quickneſs 


and ſenſibility, in regard to the wrongs ſhe - 


ſuſtained; which fo inſtantly impel the 
injured to ſeek redreſs z and this it was 
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that gave the keeneſt edge, and a redou 

bled force to all her affliftions ; but then 
the ſolemn vows ſhe plighted at the altar 
were, in her opinion, too ſacred to admit 
of any relaxation; the more injurious the 
cruelty: of Careleſs appeared to her, and 
the more criminal his infidelity, the leſs 
ſurely muſt it have afforded, to a perſon 
of her diſpoſition and rectitude of princi- 
ple, an example that was by any means 
proper for her imitation ; and therefore 
ſhe could not help looking upon every 
overture of redreſs, that was to be ob- 


tained at the ſhocking price of publiſhing 
her . huſband's diſhonour, as an actual 
violation, in ſome degree of thoſe her 


nuptial vows, and which, inſtead of ad- 
miniſtering any relief to her, would cer- 
tainly have proved a high aggravation of 
her ſufferings; ſo that in this deplorable 
ſituation, patience, ſubmiſſion, and the 
conſcious approbation of her -own heart, 
made up the whole of her reſource. 

But though | ſhe concealed all this as 
carefully as a from every body, and 
particularly from her own family, it can- 
not reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that her bro- 
ther, who lived conſtantly in London, 
could be an entire ſtranger to it, nor was 
he, for he had, it ſeems, been faithfully 
and minutely informed, though not a 


great 
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great while before, of all the profligate 
proceedings of Careleſs, yet, for fear of 
ſhortening, by the cruel recital, even the 
ſmall remaining period of a fond mother's 
life, who was now very far advanced in 
years, he purpoſely ſuppreſſed it for a 
while, and particularly, as he was not. 
altogether without hopes, that the advice 
and remonſtrances of friends might at 
length recover this man to a ſenſe of juſ- 
tice, of virtue, and of honour ; but alas, 
the certainty of ſome accounts which he 
had lately heard had now entirely removed 
every expectation of that kind; for Care- 
leſs, when he had riotouſly conſumed, a- 
midſt the moſt diſſolute and abandoned of 
both ſexes, all the money he could poſſi- 
bly raiſe on his eſtate, or borrow from his 
friends, was under a neceſſity, as his laſt 
reſource, of throwing himſelf wholly up- 
on lord Vafer's protection, whoſe beha- 
viour, on this occaſion, was indeed a 
faithful repreſentation .of the common 
friendſhip of the great, to ſuch at leaſt of 
their companions in iniquity, as happen 
not to be upon a level with them in point 
of fortune, S. this laſt particular, 
and that of being moſt tranſcendently vi- 
cious, Careleſs, it muſt be allowed, was in 
every other reſpect greatly lord Vaſer's 


ſuperior. 
2 But 


(86)  - 

But friendſhip of this kind, founded 
for the moſt part merely in vice, and a 
mutual-concurrence in libertine principles, 
as it can only be ſupported by the power 
of indulging theſe, ſo muſt it always ceaſe 
with the extinction of that power; and ſo 
ipdeed it happened here, for when his 
lordſhip found himſelf thus likely to be 
ſaddled with the incumbrance of an im- 
poveriſhed friend, a friend too, reduced 
at this time both to beggary and infamy, 
and that in a manner wholly by his lord- 
ſhip's influence and example, he ſoon de- 
viſed the moſt effectual means to get rid 
of him at the ſmalleſt expence to himſelf 
which he poſſibly could; and this he ac- 
compliſhed, by exerting his intereſt to pro- 
cure him ſome ſmall commiſſion in one of 
the Engliſh regiments which were then 
abroad; for even this monſter, by the mere 
credit of a large eſtate, ſtill preſerved an 
intereſt with the higher powers, and what 
is yet more extraordinary, -had the mo- 
deſty to receive, as of right, that deference 
and reſpect, which is only due to virtuous 
and honourable characters. - 
But the diftreſsful condition of Care- 
leſs, and his affairs at this time, no more 
than lord Vater's great generolity in ta- 
king advantage thereof, would decently 
admit of any expoſtulation upon the me- 

| Tit 
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rit of this ſingular inſtance, of his lord- 
ſhip's friendſhip ; there was, in ſhort, no 
other alternative, either Careleſs muſt now 
thankfully comply with this generous pro- 
poſal of his lordſhip, or never more pre- 
ſume to ſee his face: a ſtroke ſo unex- 
pected as this, filled Careleſs with the ut- 
moſt aſtoniſhment ; but᷑ it inſtantly laid 
open to his view, though for the firſt rime, 
the whole fund of baſeneſs and vice that 
occupied lord Vafer's heart, as likewiſe 
the egregious folly and enormity of hisown 
conduct; and thoroughly convinced him, 
though now alas too late, of the unpar- 
donable vanity of aſpiring at the friend- 
ſhip or ſociety of our ſuperiors, except 
when we have the ſtrongeſt proofs that 
the baſis thereof is abſolutely laid in vir- 
tue : he however had at preſent but v 
little time allowed him for reflection, and 
therefore without farther heſitation ac- 
cepted his lordſhip's offer; but then it was, 
intact, more from a ſudden (tart of deſpera- 
tion than choice, being covered over with 
confuſion and indignation againſt the man 
Who had firſt ſeduced him from the hap- 
py paths of virtue and honour, to thoſe. 
of infamy and ruin; and not only ſo, but 
had reduced him likewiſe from a ſtate of 
opulence, tothe ſad neceſſity of being now 
meanly 
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meanly obliged to him for a poor ſub- 
ſiſtance. $113 ieee | 

And yet his indignation was ſtill more 
keenly pointed againſt himſelf, when he 
conſidered how irreparably he was become 
the dupe of his own folly : to have called 
lord Vafer to account, in an honourable 
way, as the phraſe is, which Careleſs, 
who by no means wanted ſpirit, was by a 
violent tranſport of paſſion prompred to 
do, would indeed have been a moſt un- 
pardonable aggravation of his other 
crimes; though ridding the world of ſuch 
a wretch might probably have proved 
an advantage to many people, but ſome 
few, who were yct his real friends, diſſua- 
ded him wholly from ſuch a raſh attempt : 
as ſoon therefore as he had received his 
commiſſion from the bounteous hand of 
his noble patron, he declared that he 
would inſtantly ſet out for the army, and 
bid adieu to England, perhaps for ever, 
as indeed it afterwards proved; he accord- 
ingly ſent to his houſe for whatever cloaths 
or other neceſſaries might be wanting in 
this expedition, but without giving his 
wife the leaſt hint of his intentions; de- 
terred, no doubt, by the cowardice of a 
guilty conſcience, from appearing before 
. that virtuous, that affectionate wife, and 
thoſe innocent children, whom he had fo 
cruelly 
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cruelly injured: and happy it was for 
Portia, that an interview did not take 
place, which, conſidering the preſent 
miſerable dejection of her ſpirits, muſt 
in all probability have been fatal to her; 
ſo that ſhe remained for ſome time whol- 
ly ignorant in regard to this laſt reſolution 
of his, it having been lately no uncom- 
mon practice with him to be abſent from 
his family for ſeveral weeks together, 
without ever vouchſafing to communicate 
the leaſt account of himſelf, and therefore 
his abſence at preſent ſeemed to have no- 
thing in it that was extraordinary enough 


to alarm Portia's fears; who, by his con- 


tinued ill treatment of her, and utter neg- 
left of his children, as likewiſe by the 
preſſing remonſtrances of her brother, 
was now endeavouring, as much as ſhe 
poſſibly could, to divelt herſelf of all re- 
mains of tenderneſs for a man ſo entirely 
unworthy of it. | trie 

Tradewell, whoſe great affection for 
his ſiſter had long made him extremely 
anxious for the re- eſtabliſnment of her 


happineſs and peace, and conſequently ex- 


tremely watchful of her huſband's con- 


duct, had ſoon learned a particular account 


of his departure from England, together 


with the occaſion and extraordinary man- 


ner thereof, but judged it highly improper, 
| at 
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at the time, to give her any information 
of it ; as he well knew that it would prove 
a ſource of laſting anguiſh to her ; for a 
conſiderable time therefore he prudently 
ſuppreſſed the moſt diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances of that tranſaction, nor was ſhe ac- 
quainted therewith, till many years after 
the deceaſe of Careleſs; who, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſolemn promiſes he had 
made to ſome of his friends, that he would 
inſtantly leave England, upon their aſſiſt- 
ing him with a preſent ſupply of caſh for 
that purpoſe, ſeemed nevertheleſs ſtill in- 
clined to loiter here, with a view only to 
indulgeintheſameſadround of criminal ex- 
ceſſes, which from habit were now become 
irreſiſtible ta him; as if he had been reſolutely 
bent upon his own deſtruction; but a poſi- 
tive order from the war · office, requiring all 
abſent officers, upon pain of being caſhiered, 
to repair immediately to their reſpective re- 
giments, haſtened on his departure much 
ſooner than he either wiſhed or intended; 
yet ſuch was his infatuation, ſo irrecover- 
able an aſcendant had vice now gained over 
him, that of thoſe abandoned creatures, 
who ſcarcely deſerve the name of women, 
and who, it muſt be obſerved, had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the accompliſhment 
of his ruin here, of theſe, I ſay, he ſe- 
lected ſome of the very worſt, to accom- 
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pany him in; his expedition, in order to 
{often the fatigues and toils of his cam- 
paign ; whete, in the continued purſuit of 
diſeaſe and infamy, rather than of glory 
and preferment, I ſhall leave him for a 
while, and, in conſequence of this his 
final ſeparation from his wife and native 


what farther related to her. 5 

The amiable, but highly injured Por- 
tia, though ſhe had at firſt flattered her- 
ſelf with the pleaſing hopes -of Careleſs's 
reformation, was, nevertheleſs, for ſome 
time paſt, ſtrongly induced to apprehend, 
from his ſad and obſtinate perſeverance in 
vice; that no ſuch proſperous event was 


ber ſhocking apprehenſion how fatally 
alas was ſhe confirmed, when informed by 
her brother of his actual departure from 
England, and likewiſe of the dreadful fi- 


and his children; without the leaſt provi- 
ſion being made for their preſent ſubſiſtance, 
or indeed for their future, in caſe of his death, 


ture: his eſtate, which was afterwards found 
to have been mor d over and over 
to different perſons for conſiderably more 
than it was worth, had long been in the 
poſſeſſion of crediors, ſo that nothing 


Was 


country, as it happened, give my readers 


now ever likely to take place; and in this 


tuation towhich he had abandoned both her 


more than the ſcanty one of her ſmall join- 
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( 92) 
was to be ex from thence; and, what 
was ſtill worſe than this, Portia's marriage 
ſettlement, which, from the beginning thro 
a moſt fatal miſtake, was ſuffered to remain 
in the hands of one of his creatures, as 
truſtee; who died about this time, full as 
inſolvened as his friend; this, 1 ſuppoſe, 
Careleſs had obtained from him, and ei- 
ther gave it up to ſome of his creditors, 
as a ſtill ſtronger ſecurity for their de- 


mands, or elſe he abſolutely deſtroyed it, 


for it was now no where to be found, 
which would inevitably: render even that 
ſmall income greatly precarious after his de- 
ceaſe, as in fact it accordingly did; for 
in a few months after his departure from 
England, there came a certain aceount of 
his death, that ſoon brought this whole 
matter to ligat. 

His death happened not indeed to be in the 
bed of honour, as might have been wiſhed 


by his Friends, although it muſt be al- 


lowed, that cowardice was not to be rec- 
koned amongſt the number of his faults; 
bat the truth is, he had, as yet, met with 
no opportunity of diſtinguiſhing his cou- 
rage, there having been no engagement 
with the enemy ſince he had joined the 
army: in ſhort, this poor unhappy man 


died an inflexible martyr to that intemper- 
ance, from which no conſideration what- 
| ever 
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ever, no connections of the deareſt, the 
tendereſt Kind, had Power to reclaim 
him z his health, through repeated ex- 
ceſſes, was greatly impaired when he left 
England, which, I ſuppoſe, his uſual 
manner of living in a camp did not tend 
much to reCtify, TR 
But it now became abſolutely neceſſary 
to acquaint Portia with this event, who 


tled melancholy and reſignation, which a 
long ſucceſſive train of afflictions had ha- 
bitually inured her to; tho? few wives, I 
believe, particularly of her merit, had 
ever been more ſeverely injured than her- 
ſelf, yet was ſhe never once known to ut- 
ter the leaſt reviling or vindictive excla- 
mation againſt Careleſs, either before or 
after his death; *tis contrary indeed to 
every ſuggeſtion, both of reaſon and of 
love, to ſuppoſe, that this laſt incident, 
melancholy as it may ſeem, could now 
prove any extraordinary aggravation of 
her miſery ; his long continued, relentleſs 
inhumanity to her effectually prevented 
it ; but ſtill it ſerved to redouble, if poſſi - 
ble, the tenderneſs of her compaſſion and 

affection for his guiltleſs children. 
However, in a few months after her 
huſband's deceaſe, upon application for 
the payment of her jointure, as ſhe could 
| not 
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( 94 ) 
not produce the deed of ſettlement by 
which it was ſecured, her title to it was 
ſtrongly diſputed ; but not to enter into a 
particular detail of that troubleſome affair, 
after a fruitleſs and perplexing ſcene of 
litigation, ſhe was by the ingenious letter 
of the law moſt equitably deprived of the 
whole: but alas, this was not all, for, as 
if it had been- intended to reduce this 
highly injured woman, and her helpleſs 
littie family to the laſt extremity of di- 
ſtreſs, a number of unappealable credi- 
tors, who had no other probable expe- 
dient for the recovery of their juſt de- 
mands, moſt mercileſsly fell upon the 
little perſonal eftate which ſtill remained, 
and, in order to fill up the meaſure of her 
misfortunes, tore away from her all the 
plate and furniture of her houſe, all her 
perſonal ornaments and moveables, and 
in ſhort every thing elſe that belonged to 
her, excepting literally the cloaths that 
were on her back. 

Upon this truly deplorable occaſion, as 
it generally happens in ſuch caſes, ſhe was 
inſtantly deſerted by that whole motley 
tribe, who are wont, for a certain period, 
to aſſume the title of friends, but whom I 
call only faſhionable intruders; for friends, 
according to the true import of that ſacred 
23 they never could have been, 
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notwithſtanding all the ardour of their 


former profeſſions; mere ſummer-flies, 


that reize and ſtun you with impertinence 


and noiſe, but vaniſh at the firſt approach 
of winter: for in the gay ſeaſon of Por 
tia's proſperity, which to the world's 

pearance was but juſt elapſed, although 
ſhe had been univerſally. eſtzemed as a 
pattern of merit to her own ſex, and an 
object every way worthy of admiration by 
the other, inſomuch, that in the female 
world, in order to riſe to ſuch a degree 
of fame, as might juſtly claim the appro- 
bation of the virtuous and the wiſe, ir 
needed only to be known, that the candi- 
date was honoured with Portia's friend- 
ſhip ; yet ſo it fell out, «hat like the bloom 
of a ſhort-lived flower, her every excellence 
ſeemed at once to vaniſh and decay : it 
fares ſometimes with friendſhip, as it 
ſometimes doth with love, for ends as 
well as lovers are known to be capricious 
and inconſtant; nor will it, I believe, be 


denied, that misfortune, how inevitably 


ſoever it may have happened, as often 
proves the fatal enemy of virtue and me- 


rit, as age or the ſmall pox can be of 
beauty. 


If the breaſt of a ſincere friend would 


have been keenly affected, as no doubt it 
would, on beholding the once amiable 
Portia 


r 
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Portia thus ready to fink beneath the 
weight of ſuch unmerited calamities, how 
conſummately baſe and mean muſt have 
been the ſouls of thoſe pretended friends, 
ſurrounded, as many of them were, with 
the full ride of affluence and honours, who 
oft had boaſted of deriving happineſs 
from her, and yet could view the preſent 
ſhocking ſcene without a ſigh, much lels 
without any of thoſe finer feelings of the 
uncorrupted heart, which ſympathy al- 
ways ſo ſtrongly ſuggeſts in favour of the 
wretched ; but alas, what are the difficul- 
ties and misfortunes of the virtuous to 
thoſe who are hackneyed down in all the 
ways of luxury and pleaſure ; whoſe 
minds, from a long habitual averſion to 
pain of every kind, but particularly to 
that of pitying the diſtreſſed, are become 
quite callous and inlenſible to all the ten- 
der callings of humanity : a. ſtate of ple- 
nitude, like this, *tis true, can leave them 
very little to wiſh, but then it leaves 
them much to fear, ſo much, that even 
grandeur itſelf, I doubt, doth ſometimes 
loſe it charms ;. tired with the ſame reite- 
rated round of pomp, of pageantry, and 
pleaſure, the jaded ſpirits flag, the 
ſenſes by ſatiety loſe all the quickneſs of 
their functions, the mind remains un- 
bleſſed, and even time is condemned for 

having 
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having nothing new to offer: if they hap- 
pen upon any occaſion, to look into their 
own breaſts, they ſoon diſcover there a 
horrid void, an utter deſtitution of every 
real joy, . becauſe they meet with nothing 
that can bear reflection; yet ſtill reflection 
will intrude, in ſpight of all their efforts 
to prevent it, and, like the ghoſt of ſome 
departed, highly injured friend, will haunt 
and terrify them through all the calmer 
moments of receſs; this by degrees ſoon 
palls the high-felt reliſh for enjoyment, 
imbitters every potion of delight, and 
makes the world appear to them a joyleſs 
and deteſted ſcene; hence oft the ſad pre- 
cipitate retreat from life; all ſenſe of virtue 
and religion being once effaced, pride and 
falſe heroiſm. with greater confidence ſug- 
geſt the friendly piſto], or the laudanum, 
as the laſt, and only deceat relief in ſuch 
a caſe, to which a man of ſpirit ſhould 
ever deign to have recourſe, _ | 
But it is time that I ſhould leave mo- 
ralizing, at leaſt upon ſo dreadful a ſub- 
ject, and return to the afflicted Portia; 
to whom, as ſhe hath ſince often aſſured 
me, religion afforded the only real comfort 
and ſupport that ſhe was capable of feeling, 
under the complicated, variety, of woes 
with which ſhe was oppreſſed: what I have 
hitherto given of her ſtory, I affirm to be 
- + wWK& F ren, 
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ſtrictly true; but there are many more cit. 
cumſtances yet behind. which would ex. 
hibit ſuch amazing inſtances of diſtreſs, 
und at the fame time ſuch amazing in 
Nance of fortitude in ſurmounting cem, 

as would e ber character ſtill confider- 
aby highet; but 'the ſear of giving offence 
to ſome perſons who are now allve lays me 
under a neceſſity of ſuppreſfing this pat, 
however advantageous the recital might 
have been to her: the only farther remark, 
en. for the reaſon juſt aſſigned, 1 ſhall 
ſume to make upon the conduct of 
"Iii 5 it ought to be the firſt 
ani Peonftant point of ambition, nay the 
mſepatable characteriſtick of every man, 
Who is well born and well educated, to 
"diſtinguiſh Himſelf as much as "poſſible 
from the illiterate vulgar, in every article 
of his behaviour; and always to remember 
that the pleaſures of ſenſe, how allowable 
ſoever they may ſeem” by nature, are ſtill 
to be coniidered reſtrictively as the plez- 
fures of a gentlemang a rational creature, 

and a chriſtia. 
It was indeed a beetliar bleſſing for 
Portia, that, through all the "Ciferen 
parts of her education, the unerring and 
truly confoling principles of the goſpel, 
in all their genuine purity, had ſo ſuccels- 
fully been blended _— the leſyimporrant, 
though 
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thaugh neceſſary acvompliſhments of her 
J perſon,” that while her ünderſtanding was 
by degrees ripening into maturity, her 
conviction, bet faith, and her obedience, 
vere at the ſame time becoming inflexibly 
eſtabliſhed: ſhe therefore, in her preſent 
unhappy” cireumſtarices, punctually prac- 
tiſed, as The had learned from thencey an 
vunreſerved ſubmiſſion to the divine will in 
all its various diſpenſations; ſne even prac- 
tiſed, with ſucceſs, the hardeſt leſſon to 
de learned in this life, the pardoning of 
iajuries unprovoked, and the ſubduing her 
owh paſſions: the great advantage of 
tience ih afflictionh, but particularly the 
ö confideration of"! iks being her duty, ſoon 
reconciled the dim̃eulty of her ſubmiſſion; 
and however painfulin the operation this 
may bez'tir nevertheleſs effectually calmed 
that diſquietude and i perturbation of her 
mind which otlief i might haue proved 
iatolerable ; hy perſeverance it gradually 
foftene&alf the ſeeming rigour of her fate, 
and eommunicated, at ſxaſt, ſuch an inward 
rranquility and compoſtire; as the world, 
with all its ears]! Was theapable of 
affording her: it may, i ſhort, be afffimed 
with truth, that theAchool bf virtue and 
teligton had f t,“, prEpa fed her 
for che diſeipline of '2ficHony earth Hourhe 
violence of the latter; without efitritiall y 
"v8 | F 2 in- 
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injuring her, had only given her an oppor. 
tunity of doing ſtill greater honour to the 
fare. nit nt 2g 
In this ſchool it was, that ſhe acquired 
the whole compaſs of that coſmetic art, 
which, from the ſucceſs of her example, 
I would: endeayour to recommend to the 
1 my fair country- women; though 
I would, at the ſame time, by no means 
be underſtood to inſinuate, that it can only 
be obtained at the ſevere expence of ſuffer. 
ing the ſame misfortunes which fell to her 
lot; ſuch a condition, if abſolutely inſe- 
parable from thence, would indeed be truly 
diſcouraging and frightful; but that is al. 
together uncertain, and merely accidental; 
yet, amidſt the various, hut complicated 
«diſtributions of goqd and evil, with which 
infinite wiſdom ſees fit to exerciſe his ra- 
tional creatures, if what we call misfortune 
be appointed as our portion, as the parti- 
cular ſpecies of our trial here, it is ſurely 
no inconſiderable advantage to be able to 
; acquit ourſelves with that propriety, that 
decency of merit, which becomes the rank 
ve hold among intelligent beings. 
It is however:the peculiar efficacy of the 
art I am now. recommending, not only 
_ 10 communicate and , heighten ,, beauty, 
but like wiſe to alleviate all the way ward 
miſeries of life, and to ſweeten, in a * 
N 1 e 
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degree, the utmoſt bitterneſs of affliction : 
in favour therefore of an art, (if it deſerves 
not a better name) that on ſo many ac- 
counts is. extremely deſireable in itſelf, 1 
do moſt earneſtly addreſs my fair readers, 
on whoſe inauſpicious frown, or bliſs-cre- 
ating ſmile, depends the fate of every fine 


gentleman in Britain; let their all- power- 


ful influence then, as moſt undoubtedly 


it may, be ſtrenuouſly exerted to reſcue 


che profligate lover from his apoſtacy; 
let this but once be made the invariable 


condition of his ſucceſs, and the triumph 
of love and beauty will ſoon become con- 
ducive to the interſts of religion and vir- 
tue; this is the happy art of charming in 
the trueſt ſenſe; $0 10 e244 L600 | 
* So have I ſeen ſome lovely nymph draw 
& nigh, . Nene rx. | 
Peace in her air, perſuaſion in her eye; 
Victorious tenderneſs; it all o'ercame; 
Huſbands look'd mild, and ſavages grew 
Came, ww #7: Hie 
It is only vice invincible that ſtupidly 
2 the power of this perſuaſive art; 
T What is vice? mere want of compaſs 
in our thought; 
Religion what? the proof of common ſenſe. 
* Dr. Young's Univ. Paſſ. I + Dr. Young's 
Night- Thoughts, 
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reren | 
HA P. Mn: 
Continuation of Portia's flory, with ſcm: 
farther actount of Mathaon. 
„Tei . 209.111 
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MIDST the multi 


tude of Portia's 
4 calamities, the reduction of her for- 

tune, though a circumſtance in itſelf ex- 

tremely ſevere, was however by no means 

the moſt afflictive of thoſe that ſhe felt; the 
cruel diſappointment ſhe had met with in 
the man ſhe tenderly: loved, and whom, 
with the joint approbation ofall he friends, 
ſhe had choſen preferably to all others, 
was infinitely more ſo; the total deſtruc- 
tion of that plan of rational felicity which 
ſhe had ſo fondly propoſed to herſelf, and 
which indeed, from the flatte ling expe- 
rience of ſome few years, ſhe, ha the 
ſtrongeſt preſumption to believe was nei - 
ther imaginary nor impracticable, proved 
now a ſubject of reflection pregnant with. 
miſery and anguiſh : alas! what a falling 
off was here! and yet, the conſideration 
of Careleſs's incorrigible propenſity to 
debauchery and vice of almoſt every kind, 
the ſad concluſion of his miſ-· ſpent life, 
without the leaſt ſymptom of remorſe, as 
it enforced, beyond all other circumſtances, 
the dreadful cauſe, ſo did it enhance the 
degree of her affliction, and rendered her 
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in a manner uttesly/ incapable: of rekſhing: 
again the happineſs of this life, ſuppoſing 
even that the; means thereof had ſtill been 
in ber poweBeo ttt Lo oa i 10790 
The welfare of her children indeed was 
now the only object that ſeemed to be of 
conſequence enougb to fix her attention; 
any longer here; for, this cireumſtance 
abſtracted, the world; and all its vain al- 
lurements,, to her, were rather painful 
than agreeable, and: iq far from affording 
any thing like an adequate compenſation; 
for the injuries ſhe had ſuſtained, and the 
happineſs ſhe had loſt,; that, at ptetent, 
her inclination and taſte for the enjoyment: 
of the latter were greatly indiſpaled, if nut 
totally deſtroyed by the unabated rigor: 
of the former: in regard therefore merely 
to herſelf, the lame ſad ſeries of unhappy: - 
events, that had for eruelly ived her 
even of hope (the laſt endearing friend that 


— 


ever deſerts us in the hour of adverſity): 


had in a great meaſure likewiſe, as if by 
a kind ot melancholy ſtupefaction, deli- 
vered her at preſent from all the poignant: 
agonies of ſuſpence and fear; for ſhe had 
been ſo thoroughly inured to the diſcipline 
of affliction, that future evils now loſt all 
the power of alarming her apprehenſion 
before: they arrived, or indeed of terrifying 
and diſmaying _ whenever they did: 
ie! 4 mis, 
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ans in ſhort; ſeemed to have diſ. 
charged againſt her ſome of the ſharpeſt 
arrows in its whole quiver, and the bitter. 

neſs of what ſhe had experienced did eaſily 
incline her to believe, the worſt that in 
all probability could befal her was already 

paſt, and to ima ine that worldly happ. 

— unfitted as ſhe was for its enjoy ment, 
had now nothing better to beſtow on her, 
than a mere dead calm of indifference, at 
beſt a kind of ſtupid freedom from bodi)y 
pain, a ſtate of reſt infi pid. 

In ſoiwretched a — as the preſent, 
the only proſpect of immediate relief that 
ſhe could hope for in this world was from 
the friendſhip of her brother Charles Trade- 
well, for by all others ſhe was utterly de- 
ſerted; and, to do him no more than ſtrict 
juſtice, cannot but acknowledge, that it 
was exerted in a manner that did the higheſt 
honour to his virtue; with all that anxious 
tenderneſs and aſſiduity which the piety of 
an affectionate brother, and the ſenſibility 
of a heart replete with benevolence, can 
never ſail to ſu indeed throughout 
the Whole courſe of her ſevereſt ſufferings 
he never deſerted her; and had it not been 
for his unwearied offices of kindneſs and 
pecuniary aſſiſtance, the delicacy of her 
render 'frame muſt ſoon have inevitably 
ſunk- beneath the preſſure of * _ 
, *6.488 uner- 
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ſufferings, -in ſpight of all the ſtrongeſt 
efforts of a mind collected within itſelf, 
and armed with ſuch a degree of conſtancy 
and fortitude as very few of her own ſex, 
believe, have ever exceeded: but with 
whatever trials providence was at any time 
pleaſed to exerciſe her, ſuch was her fubmil- 
five confidence and unalterable perſeverance 
in the paths of virtue, that although ſhe was 
humbled and greatly afflicted, yet was ſhe 
never once abandoned to murmuring or 
deſpair. ie Bnszolint d vi 27-4 
However, in- the houſe of this truly 
affectionate brother ſhe at length found a 
peaceful aſylum and ſafe protection from 
all outrages, which either the malice, in- 
gratitude, or iniquity of mankind could 
farther intend or execute againſt her; as 
likewiſe a comfortable reception for her 
helpleſs injured offspring: her brother 
Tradewell, very happily for her, continued 
{till unmarried, and the venerable Lucia 
was at this time ſo far advanced in age, 
and its attendant infirmities, as to be in- 
capable of coming out of her chamber, ſo 
that the true ſtate of Portia's misfortunes, 
an account whereof would in all likelihood 
have proved fatal to her mother, was by 
this means the more eaſily concealed from: 
her knowledge, | 
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It muſt be remarked, to the diſtinction 
of TradewelPFs: character, that the far 
greateſt part of his felicity conſiſted in ſuc- 
couring the diſtreſſed; which, in a ſtate 
of opulence, like his, I do preſume, would 
be much more generally the caſe, than 
what we obſerve it is, did the mind's firſt 
biaſs in favpur of virtue continue ſtill un- 
warped and unſeduced by the powers ot 
avarice, ambition, and other way ward 
paſſions; and yet, I apprehend, it can 
only be by the influence and exerciſe of 
ſuch a dilpoſition, that we are to under- 
ſtand the full ſcope and true import of the 
following beautiful Aphoriſm of Mr. Pope; 
. God and nature linked the general 

| | ANG ey 
And bade {clf-love and ſocial be the ſame. 


for moſt undoubtedly the pleaſure of giv- 
ing comfort to the needy and oppreſſed, 
of lighting up the countenance of the 
afflicted into 1miles of joy and gladneſs, 
though it be a pleaſure only to the bene- 
volent few, unknown to the generality of 
mankind, and conſequently muſt ſeem an 
att ſo ſtrangely diſintereſted, as to be with- 
out the leaſt proſpect of any return, is 
nevertheleſs, according to this rule, and in 
fact, the very quinteflence and luxury of 

, felf-love; nor does the overgrown capital 
| | ot 
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of the uſurer more infallibly produce;n 


accumulation of intereſt at certain ſtated 
periods, than this virtue of the charitable 
man does a manifold increaſe of happineſs 
upon every ſerious moment of reflection. 

Tradewell, it muſt be owned, had in 
his widowed- ſiſter and her children the 
moſt favourable opportunity that: could 
poſſibly offer for exereiſing the hene volenca 
of his heart; and it muſt at the ſame time 


be acknowledged that he as readily em- 


braced it; nor did he ever ſecretly repine, 
from an apprehenſion that his fortune was 
by ſuchꝰ an incumbrance the more liable to 
be injured or impaired; for, in regard to 
the true end of riches, he was uſed to rea- 
ſon much in the ſame manner as is de- 
ſcribed in the following lines of doctor 
Young, and always to act in ſtrict conform- 
ity to ſuch reaſoning: | 


* Fortune is famous for her numbers ſlain, 
The number ſmall which happineſs can 
bear; l 57 
Though various for a while their fates, 
at laſt 4 n 
One curſe involves them all; at death's 
„ approach 5 
All read their riches back ward into loſs, 
And mourn in juſt proportion to their ſtore. 
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At may indeed with great truth be ſaid 
df -Tradewell, that when the eye ſaw him, 
it bleſſed him, and when the ear heard 
him, it gave teſtimony unto him; he fol- 
lowed the wiſe man's advice, by giving 
to the poor he lent unto the Lord, and no 
more doubted the ſecurity, than I do the 
certainty of his receiving millions in return 
for. his mite ſo lent: he was indeed a 
guardian angel to the wretched Portia, or 
rather the beneficent inſtrument, in the 
hand of providence, to ſave her, after ſo 
many repeated trials of her virtue, from 
the laſt extremity of diſtreſs. 

Amongſt the many virtues that adorned 
the life of this truly amiable woman, I 
muſt'do her the juſtice to affirm, that gra- 
titude was by no means wanting; indeed 
her true character is beſt delineated by con- 
ceiving a ſtrong aſſemblage of all the vir- 
tues concentering in her, and operating 
with an influence to be compared to no- 
thing more appoſitely than to the ſcattered 
rays of the ſun collected into a focus; if 
any ſhone forth more conſpicuouſly than the 
reſt, charity, humility, and juſtice, were 
always ſure to be diſtinguiſhed; yet grati- 
tude, as I have juſt obſerved, was never 
wanting, and could her's have poſſibly been 
greater than what ĩt was, I believe ſhe would 
till have thought it much too ſmall for the 

preſent occaſion. There 
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There is no doubt to be made, that on 
a good mind, the ſenſe of benefits received 
will always make a deep and laſting im- 
preſſion; from whenee many people are 
precipitately led to infer, that every ſpe- 
cious appearance of gratitude is a certain 
indication of ſuch a diſpoſition; and yet I 
have often, from cloſe obſervation, been 
almoſt perſuaded to think, that what has 
commonly paſſed for gtatitnde in ſome 
perſons, whoſe other virtues have been by 
no means anſwerable to that, was in fact 
nothing more than the mere external ſign 
thereof, a certain conſtitutional facility of 
expreſſion, at beſt perhaps but intereſted 
and political; but this virtue in ' Portia 
was owing to a much nobler motive; ſhe 
conſidered it as a branch of juſtice, whoſe 
obligations, though not immediately com- 
prized within the letter of the law, ſhe 
nevertheleſs held to be ſacred and invio- 
table: Whenever a reciprocation of bene- 
fits, in kind, was either not in her power, 
or not expected to be made, ſhe at leaſt 
thought the remembrance thereof ſhould 
never be effaced; and, ſo far as the deli- 
cacy of munificence would admit of it, 
ſhe thought even verbal acknowledge- 
ment, upon all proper occaſions, and an 
aſſiduous perſeverance in every friendly 
office, a duty altogether 2 0 
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The praiſe of gratitude, as a ſtrong in- 
centive to the practice of it, has indeed 
run very high in the eſtimation of all 
ages; and we particularly collect from 
ſome of the moſt authentick records of 
antient hiſtory, that, of all the virtues, 
this was advanced to hold the firſt rank 
of precedence amongſt the Egyptians, who 
were univerſally allowed, at leaſt till the 
period! of their degeneracy into downright 

rbariſm and idolatry, to be a very learned 
and ſagacious people: and certainly the 
glory they derived from thus cultivating 
and encouraging à conſtant principle ot 
gratitude amongſt all degrees of men, as 
am to ſuppoſe that it proceeded from a 
molt laudable motive, affords the cleareſt 
demonſtration of their wiſdom, as it ab- 
undantly proves how well calculated their 
government muſt have been to promote 
the true happineſs of ſociety; ſince, with- 
out, all doubt, -a mutual intercourſe of be- 
nefits, which yet, exclulive of gratitude, 
can never. be {upported, is the ſtrongeſt 
band of amity and concord, both publick 
and private, that can poſſibly ſubſiſt a- 
mongſt mankind; from whoſe obligations 
the prince himſelf is no more exempt than 
the beggar; for although the latter, thro” 
indigence or other misfortunes, may actu- 
1 be — of keeping up ſuch an 

inter- 
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intercourſe in kind, he is nevertheleſs in- 
diſpeuſibly tied down to the practice of 
gratitude in ſome degree, that the merit 
of every beneficent action may be re- 
warded, if not by an adequate remunera- 
tion, at leaſt with ſuch: complacency and 
ſatisfaction of mind, as may help to pre- 


ſerve. a conſtant diſpoſition towards bene- 


volence, which flagrant inſtances of in- 
1 are ſometimes too apt to extin- 
ULLIVi 3 C1337 no 2H SIWN2OWT $©3 
But if the reaſon of this connection be- 
tween; munificence and gratitude, as reſult- 
ing from the general dependance mankind 
have upon each other, appeared in fo 
ſtrong a light to ſome ſages im the heathen 
world, as to extort their endeavours for 
reducing it into practice, how much more 
forcibly, and upon how much more in- 
tereſting motives, das the practice of uni- 
verſal charity and benevolence been re- 
commended and inculcated as à duty in 
the chriſtian diſpenſation ? excluſive too 
of every proſpect of gratitude or reward 
in this world: bleſs them that curſe you; 
do good to them that hate and perſecute 
you; return not evil for evil; this is the 
immediate voice of divine inſpiration; and 
difficult as theſe injunctions may poſſibly 
ſeem to be to our paſſions, a compliance 
with them is nevertheleſs perfectly recon- 
| cileable 
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cileable to undepraved reaſon; for though 
the full reward of ſuch compliance be not 
actually promiſed to us here, yet thus 
much, by way of encouragement, we may 
be certain of from experience, that as 
innocence, patience, and a perſevering 
ſpirit of benevolence, will always com- 
municate peace of conſcience and tranqui- 
lity of mind, conſequently our compliance 
may, in ſome degree, be juſtly allowed 
to produce its own reward even in this 
world; and upon this unerring model it 
was, that Portia had formed her princi- 
ples of cy denevolence, and Stati- 
tude. 
But to return to ſome farther particulars 
of her hiſtory. Careleſs had now been 
dead about two years, and Portia but uit 
fo far recovered from the ſad effects of her 
late misfortunes, as to begin to take the 
fweets of that calm and undiſturbed re poſe 
which her brother's kindneſs and protection 
fo generouſly afforded her, when an ad- 
venture occurred, that to her was full as 
diſagreeable as it was extraordinary: the 
reader may remember, that before her 
acquaintance with Careleſs ſhe had been 
juſt upon the point of marriage with Ma- 
chaon, who had receded from his engage- 
ment in a moſt abrupt and unaccountable 
JO and had thereby treated her = 
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her whole _—_ with the utmoſt indignity 
and injuſtice: from which period to the 
preſent ſhe had never inquired, nor heard 
any thing farther about him, but ſuppoſed 
that he was either dead, or ſtil] continued 
to reſide abroad; the latter of which, it 
ſeems, he had done from the time of the 
event above-mentioned, and was but very 
lately returned; but before his departure 
he took care to ſettle a correſpondence 
with ſome friend here, in whom he could 
thoroughly confide, that ſhould, from 
time to time, tranſmit to him a faithful 
and particular account of Portia's whole 
behaviour during his abſence: the truth- 
is, he had loved her from the beginnin 
with the moſt fervent and unalterable paſ- 
ſion, and had received from her every 
proof of a ſincere return that was conſiſtent 
with the ſtricteſt modeſty to grant; yet ſo 
it unfortunately fell out, that, before the 
completion of their mutual happineſs could 
take place, they were both baſely abuſed, 
without ſuſpecting the leaſt deception, but 
particularly Machaon, - againſt whoſe life, 
as if by aſſaſſination, there ſeemed to have 
been a formed defign, as will preſently be 
ſeen, which gave occaſion to. the appear- 
ance of his having acted with ſo much 
diſhonour towards Portia and her family. 
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Indeed the heart of man is often deceit- 
ful- and baſe beyond meaſure; and yet, 1 
believe; upon the firſt pleaſing idea of the 
object in view, too partially repreſented, 
as is generally the, caſe, by the imagina- 
tion, it may not always. be-ſo. thoroughly 
ſenſible thereof itſelf, as hen the ruinous 
effects of harbouring and indulging an 
unruly though darling paſſion become too 
glariag to admit of any palliation, and 
too fatal for any remedy to repair; nor 
cam I ſuppoſe! this, even tle: worit of man- 
kind at firſt intead perpetrating all thoſe 
flagitious acts, of which, by the obſtinate 
— of ſuch a pgſſion, they after- 
wards me guilty; til having too long 
neglected r ſtiffled all the tender calls of 
reaſon and conſcience, they art at laſt, by 
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ble ruin. 1 
The caſe” now before as vas: in a 2 great 
meakare: thus unhappily circumſtanced ; | 
Careleſs hecame violently” enamouted of 
Portia! from the firſt 8 had ſeen 
her, and determined, even at the riſſc of 
life, nay of eternity itlelf, to poſſeſs her; 
but conſidering the unſettled ſituation he 
was then in, he wiſely judged, than an 
immediate application, inſtead of procur- 
ing him ſucceſs, might prove the certain 
means of his being excluded from viſiting 
any 
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any more in a family, where he was welt 
received as a common acquaintance, and 
moreover treated with ſome particular 
marks of reſpect, on aceount of the friend - 
ſhip that had long ſubſiſted between Den- 
nis Trade welb of Amſterdam and him; 
he therefore prudently reſolved to ſuſpend 
all direct overtures of addreſs to Portia 
till the arrival of this friend, Who was 
expected, upon a viſit, into England, ſo 
ſoon as he could with ſafety abſent him- 
ſelf from the multiplicity of buſineſs in 
which he was engaged: in the mean time 
Careleſs, who now thought himſelf an 
able politic ian, proceeded to negotiate,” 
by letter, with his friend upon the, merits 
of his paſſion for Portia, and deſpaired 
not of bringing him at: laſt wholly into 
his views 3. which. that he effedtually ac»: 
compliſhed has been already ſeen, but 
— of the baſe, iniquitous means he 
made uſe of ſor that pur poſe have not as 
yet been thoroughly laid open: 

It happenetl a little — for 
Careleſs; that a conſiderable time before 
the arrival of his friend Dennis Trade- 
well, the affection of Portia had been 
deeply engaged in favour of Machaon, a 
man of moſt amiable character, — 
whole family had long been well known 
th that of Portia, and adding to this the 
08897140 powerful 
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advantage of à very conſidera- 
le fortune, his alliance was looked upon 
as a moſt deſirable event; his perſon was 
graceful and genteel, and quite agreeable 
to Portia,” but his principles and true cha- 
racter were known to be ſo unexceptiona- 
bly good, that all delay, with a view to 
make enquiry upon that account, was 
thought wholly unneceſſary : thus power- 
ful was the rival with whom Careleſs was 
now to contend ; but all this neither di- 
miniſhed his paſſion, nor daunted his re- 
ſolution, for difficulties,” the more inſu- 
perable they appeared, the more violently 
did-they-inflame both; bappy indeed had 
it been, as well for himſelf, as for all the 
parties concerned in the iſſue of this affair, 
had that undaunted ſpirit of his been di- 
rected, as much by a principle of honour, 
in the proſecution of his paſſion, as it 
was inſpired by an object every way wor- 
thy thereof; but he, in ſpight of an ex- 
cellent underſtanding, like too many o- 
thers, was guilty of the moſt unpardona- 
hle error, not to ſay crime, in acting, as 
if he believed that, where the intereſt of 
the heart is really concerned, all ſcruples 
of honour, which obſtruct its gratifica- 
tion, may be overlooked with impunity. 
He knew full well the ſolemn engage- 
ment that ſubſiſted between Portia and 
99097 M,achaon, 
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Machaon, and elandeſtinely ſet every en- 
gine at Work to defeat it's ſucceſs, tho? 
wholly: without effect, till the laſt vile 
machination was made uſe of, which no- 
thing but infernal malice could ſuggeſt. 
For ſome time before the day of this 
intended marriage was fixed on, proper 
emiſſaries had been employed by Careleſs, 
to infuſe into the mind of Machaon cer- 
tain ſuſpicions, that were highly injurious 
to Portia's honour ; as if ſhe had in ſecrer 
admitted the addreſſes of Careleſs; but 
as Machaon well knew, that all inſinua- 
tions of this kind were utterly inconſiſ- 
tent with her character, he accordingly 
treated them with the juſt contempt they 
deſerved, relying on her virtue, and the 
ſincerity of her affection with ſo entire a 
confidence, that he thought it would in 
ſome meaſure be offering violence to both, 
ſhould he communicate to her, ot any of 
her family, ſo much as the leaſt hint of 
that ſcandalous information which he had 
thus received; the affair therefore, not- 
withſtanding the baſeneſs of this attempt, 
procteded in a- very proſperous train, as 
hath been intimated already, till the very 
morning whereon the parties were to have 
been united, when about five o' clock 
Machaon was haſtily called up, and re- 
ceived a letter from Careleſs, confirming 
| in 
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J, Subſtance the full force of the above 


information, wWithathe material addition 
of avowing from Portia's an conſent: an 
inconteſtable right to the poſſeſſion of 
her heart; and withal inſiſting, in a pe- 
remptory manner, upon an immediate in- 
terview, the place of zendegvous being 
appointed, where; Careleſs informed him 
he was chen / waiting, determined vo afſert 
his right at the hazard of his life, in caſe 
that Machaon [ſhould perſiſt in the un- 
availing reſolution of bug we far- 
ther with:that lady. i!» 

Machaon, though — aun 
diſpoſition, was, yet by hᷣo means deficient 
FARES of ſpitit;; and however: he might 

y diſapproveithe occaſion which:now 
— n him to exert it, yet as he ob- 
ſerved 8 cuſtom and common fame had 
uſurped che guardianſhip:of honour ſo ab- 
ſolutely as to be able, in an inſtant, to 
ſtigmatiae even the brave man himſelf 
with the vile appellation of coward, who 
ſhould: coyly heſitate at an invitation to 
commit murder, whenever that deſtructive 
principle vf falſe honour! gave brutal cou- 
rage theileaſt; opportunity: for ſo doing; 
J ſay, for want of true teſolution, in fact, 

Machaon thought himſelf. obliged, in 
Point of hondur, to accept the appointed 
intervie w, directiy contrary, as he knew. 
Th! iT 
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„ * 
it was, to every ſuggeſtion both of reaſon 
and religion ; for he was, in truth, no in- 
fidel, though now grown all at once ſo 
like an abandoned one, that he choſe, in 
ſpight of conviction, to riſque the perils 
of eternity, rather than ſurvive the bug - 
bear infamy of being cenſured by ''fools 
and knaves; fot without doubt the wiſe, 
the virtuous, and the truly brave, would 
all have inſtantly abſolved him from the 
imputation of cowardice, for not enga- 
ging in ſo bad a cauſe, or otherwiſe it 
muſt at all times ſeem highly reaſonable 
and decent, to pay a punqtilious deference 
even to the challenge of a highway man, 
who wantonly ſhall claim, by merit of 
his piſtol, an abſolute right to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of what is juſtly the property of 
r 

However, in regard to the iſſue of this 
combat, it was, in truth, the artifice of 
Careleſs, rather than the ſuperiority of his 
proweſs, that gave him all the advantage 
which he gained in the end over his rival; 
though it muſt be owned, that even vic- 
tory had like to have proved fatal to him, 
being full as ſeverely wounded in the duel 
as Machaon; who now ſuppoſing it alto- 
gether improbable, that any man could 
be mad enough to engage in ſo deſperate 
an adventure, without having previouſly 

1 received 
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received the! ſtr - aſſurances of the 
lady's affection, , ho was the ſole. cauſe 
of their quarrel ; I. ſay, from this per- 
ſuaſion he — 2 but with unpardon- 
able precipitancy, that Portia muſt, with- 
out all queſtion, be moſt conſummately 
faithleſs and es and conſequently un- 
worthy. of all farther care. or attention 
on his part; whereas the truth is, ſhe 
was intirely innocent, and ſo little ac- 
quainted with Careleſs at this time, that 

e never once ſuſpected his having the 
leaſt deſign upon her: had ſhe known that 
he was the perſon with whom Machaon 
then fought, ſhe would moſt. probably 
have detected his vile contrivance, in 
making uſe of her name to facilitate his 
execrable project; and in that caſe I am 
very confident, that nothing could ever 


have prevailed upon her to have married 


bim; but he ated throughout the whole 
affair with . ſo much precaution and cun- 
ning, as even to have no ſeconds that 
might poſſibly appear as witneſſes againſt 
him, and during his whole life he kept it 
a profound. ſecret. from Portia ; he knew, 
the reſentment he had thus ſpirited. up in 
his rival, againſt his miſtreſs, was too 
ſtrong to admit of any terms of reconci- 
liation ; by way of eclairciſement, at leaſt 
before his plot had operated ſucceſsfully; 


and 
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and afterwards, it would be to no purpoſe; 
the ſnare, in ſhort, was too well laid for 
Machaon eaſily to avoid falling into it, ſo 
that the latter was indeed the dupe of his 
own credulity, and merited, in ſome de- 
gree, the puniſhment he met with, for 
his coo haſty and unjuſt reſentment againſt 
Partia, who loved him with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs and fidelity, -  - 
The conſequences which immediately 
enſued upon this occaſion, have already 
been fully related in a former part of this 
work, and it was not till near twelve 
months after the death of Careleſs, that 
Machaon was-undeceived in regard to the 
abuſe and baſe impoſition which had been 
practiſed on him by that wretch ; but if 
he was formerly agitated with all the vio- 
lence of indignation and fury, tranſported 
almoſt to madneſs by jealouſy and Ciſap- 
pointed love, he was now tortured {till 
more ſeverely by the conſciouſneſs of hav- 
ing ſo irreparably injured the innocent, 
the deſerving Portia, and beſides, the 
only woman whom he had ever loved : 
from the force of inclination therefore, as 
well as from an uncorrupted principle of 
juſtice, he was now determined to make 
all the atonement he could; and he gave 
indeed the higheſt proof of both that any 
man could give: he ſoon convinced 
Vor. II. 3 Tradewell 
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Trade well how baſtly he had been in. 
Jared by Careleſs; and informed him, 
that he Was no mote à ſt r to the 
inhuman Treatment which Portia bad 
met with, than he was to the many ex. 
emplary virtues by which the had ſup. 
— herſelf under it; he bitterly con- 
ned the folly and rafhnefs of his own 
2 that had ptoved ſo fatal to 
Both ; and as he was now returned to his 
, tative: country, With no other view but 
that of making het all the reparation in 
his power, by laying, not only his whole 
Fortune, but his very life ather fret, he 
-hoped that Tradtwell, from the great 
equity of his difpoſition, would favour 
him with his friendſhip upon the occaſion. 

Trade well, without giving him any po- 
ſitive hopes, immediately communicated 
this propoſal to his ſiſter, but as he was 
well acquainted with her prudence, and the 
ſbundneſs of her judgment, he by no 
means attempted to influence, or bials 
her in Machaon's favour, or to interfere 
farther than by giving it as his opinion, 
that ſhe ought ar feaſt to allow him a pa. 
tient hearing, which ſhe readily conſented 

to, provided that Iradewell would all the 
"while be preſent; ſhe accordingly receiv- 
ed him with all that eaſe and preſence of 
mid, that is ſo eminently the 2 


tion with 


(3 
good n When found in 'conjunc- 
virtue and good ſenſe; the 
thanked him in the polmeſt manner for 
the generaus offer he had lately made in 
her favour, and ſcrupled not to acknow- 
ledge, that her preſent fallen eondition did 
but tao plainly evince the ſingular merit of 
ſuch an offer, to admit the leaſt doubt ei- 
ther of his ſincerity, or her gratitude; and 


though The hoped, thatnothing would ever 


be able to efface the juſt ſenfe ſhe then en- 
tertained of his generaſity and bene vo- 
lence, ſhe muſt nevertheleſs beg leave to 
aſſure him, with the utmoſt candour, that 
the peculiarity of her fate was ſuch, as ren- 
dered a compliance with his propoſatabfo- 
lutely impoſſible; but at the ſame time en- 
treated, he would do her the juſtice tobelieve 
that her reluctance proceeded not from any 
particular diſlike of his perſon or character; 
nory et from any reſentment in regard ta paſt 
tranſuctions; her reſolution, ſhe ſaid, had 
long been deliberately founded on reaſons, 
Which to her would always invin- 
cible, and therefore, as it was irre vocabhy 
fixed, ſhe hoped bis compaſſion would 
ſpare her the mortification of being urged 
any farther on that head; for after ſuch a 
declaration, ſhe ſhould be under a neoeſſity 
of confidering every farther attempt to 
ſfrake that —_— as a hoſtile attempt 
| 2 13 to 
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to deprive her of the ſtate of tranquilit 
and e which ſhe then —_ 
and having faid this, ſhe inſtantly retired, 
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Macbaon takes his final leave of Portia, 
lb be deatb of Lucia, with other great affiit- 
tions f Portia's ;' an account of her beha- 
' -  efour under them'; Dennis Tradewell 
comes to England; Charles Tradewell i; 

captivated with the fine form of Belinda; 
Demi return to Holland, and takes 
* Portia with bim. 
- ACHAON'%s ſurprize is not to be 
4 expreſſed in words, to find Portia 
deaf to all his entreaties, and to every mo- 
tive of intereſt, that he could urge in his 
own favour ; this aſtoniſhed him beyond 
meaſure, and he remained ſilent for ſome 
time after Portia bad left the room ; at 
laſt he recoyered himſelf enough to apply 


to Tradewell, and begged him by their 
former friendſhip to endeavour to ſoften 


his-ſiſter's inflexibility, and to give him 

leave to continue his viſits at his houſe; 

to which Tradewell anſwered, he feared 

he had no room to flatter himſelf, though 
- he confeſied he thought Portia had in this 
particular miſtaken her intereſt ; but 

it | | 0 
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be leave to remind him, that upon 
re; re of their acquairitance, he bad 
aſſured him, that he ſhould ſtand neuter 
in this affair, and not attempt to biaſs his 
ſiſter any way; his reaſons, he ſaid, for 
acting in this manner, he was certain muſt 
be obvious; and that upon cool reflection, 
he himſelf would a e them; that as' 
to Portia, he knew the great rectitude of 
her mind, and that ſhe was immoveable 
in what ſhe thought was right; and was 
very confident, her anſwer to him was 
founded upon the moſt mature delibera- 
tion; and therefore, time, he believed, 
would work no alteration in his favour ; 
nevertheleſs, as an old and valuable ac- 
quaintance, he ſhould be glad to ſee him' 
at his houſe. In ſhort, not to tire my 
readers, a year paſſed on, and Machaon 
ſtill continued his viſits, and Portia re- - 
mained in the ſame diſpoſition ; ſhe ſaw 
him in mixed company, and behaved to 
him with the ſame politeneſs as to other 
gentlemen of Tradewell's acquaintance, 
but never would ſee him in private, nor 
could ever be prevailed with to receive a 
letter from him. Machaon now began to 
think he was only -feeding -a hopeleſs: 
flame, and that there was (if even that was 
not too late) but one way left for him to 
recover his long loſt peace of mind; 
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which was to break off all. acquaintance 
with the too amiable Portia, and. conſe- 

quently wich Tradewell ; and the ovoſt 
effectuat manner he thought of carrying 
thig ſcheme! | into execution was, for him 
te quit the to w,] n. He therefore retired 
immediately to one of the molt pleaſant 
villages in England, bordering on the 
Thames ; here ſolitude, joined with phi- 
lephy, gave him relief. He now ſaw, 
that though Portia was the only woman 
ia the world that could make him happy, 
yet for reaſons beyond. human penetration, 
that happineſs was denied to him; reflec- 
tion taught. him acquieſcence, and time, 
that ſtiend to woe, brought at laſt eaſe 


ts his totdged boſom, if not content; 


he had acquired a large fortune, with a 
fair character, and for the remainder of 
his. days he fpent his Income in acts of 
benefieence and real charity; for though 
he lived te a great age he never married; 
he was much eſteemed by the literatee, 
and made a figure in the learned world ; 
yet, what was a moſt uncommon circum- 
ſtance, he was a very agreeable compa- 


nion, for he poſſeſſed all the ſocial virtues 


in the higheſt degree. 

But it is time to return to Portia; who 
rejoiced to find, that Machaon had at laſt 
Were that good underſtanding ſhe knew 


him 
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him bleſſed with, aud way in the road to 
peace; ſhe like wiſe copgratulated herſelt 
upon being delivered from addrefles that 
were very diſagroeable to her; for though 
ſhe did juſtice to Machaon's merit, and 
admired. his virtues, nay, would have 
greatly eſteemed him for a friend, if this 
alone could have contributed to his happi- 
neſs ; yet ſhe could never bring herſelf to 
conſider: him, or any other man, in a dif- 
ferent. light from the death of Careleſs; 
eſteem and friendſhip was all that the un- 
happy Portia, had to beſtow. | 
She was now called upon. to. exerciſe all 
her ſtock of fortitude; and indeed, a 
mind leſs armed with virtue than her own, 
muſt have fugk under the weight; and 
though it was a viſitation ſhe had not yet 
met, Portia reeeived it as ſhe ought. 
For of all the numerous train of evils 
that mankind are ſubject to on this ſub- 
lunary globe, the greateſt ſurely is the 
death valuable friends: Portia's young- 
eſt ſon and her only daughter, in whoſe»: 
infant minds ſhe had beheld all the dawn 
ing virtues that her own fond heart could 
wiſb, and which, in anticipation, ſhe had 
amuſed herſelf in cultivation, to make- 
them uſeful as well as ornamental members 
of ſociety, were both at once ſnatched from 
her by the ſame fatal diſtemper ; this blow 
G3 was 
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was immediately ſucceeded by the death 
- of the ever to be honoured wife and good 
Lucia, who, like a ſhock of corn ripe ſor 
the reaper's hand, full of years, went to 
her grave in peace: Portia's eldeſt ſon, and 
now only child, ſurvived his grand-mother 
but a little while; a violent E a ſew 
days hurried him from the arms of the in- 
dulgent Portia: he was a youth of the 
moſt promiſing genius, and of a very ſweet 
diſpoſition; the progreſs he had made in 
his ſtudies much exceeded his years; and 
his filial piety was ſo great, that Portia 
juſtly promiſed herſelf ' ſhe ſhould find in 
him not only a ſon, but-a friend and pro- 
tector. i aan in dein! i 
Such a train:of afflitions, each follow- 
ing the other ſo cloſely, for they all hap- 
ned in leſs than a year, few people could 
ve ſupported; but Portia was always 
equal to hetſelf for the reaſons I have given 
elſewhere; her ſentiments upon this occa- 
fion were the ſame with the inimitable 
doctor Young, in his Night-Thoughts; 
where he ſays, iar 


All, all is right, by God ordained, or done, 
And who, but God, reſumed the friends 
heave; tits os fie es ule 
And have I been complaining then ſo long, 
Complaining of his favours, 8 
2h #7 * | , O, 
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Who, without pain's advice, would cer be 


good; 

Who, without death, but would be good 
in vain: 

Heav*n gives us friends to bleſs the preſent 
ſcene, 

Reſumes them to prepare us for the next, 

All evils natural are moral goods, 


All diſcipline indulgence on the whole: 
None are unhappy all have cauſc to ſmile, 
But ſuch as to themſelves that cauſe deny. 
Our faults are at the bottom of our pains; 
Error, in act or judgment, is the ſource . 
Of endleſs fighs: we fin, or we miſtake, 
And nature tax: when falſe opinion ſtings, 
Let impious grief be baniſh'd, joy indulg d: 
But chiefly then, when grief puts in her 
claim: 
Joy from the joyous frequently betrays, 
Ote lives in vanity, and dies in woe; 
Joy amidſt ills corroborates, exalts; 
Tis joy and conqueſt, joy and virtue too: 
A noble fortitude in ills delights. 9 
Hcav' n—earth—ourſclves—-" tis ao; EM 
glory, peace. 
Affliction is the good man's ſhining: ſeens 3 
Proſperity conceals his brighteſt ray: 
As night to ſtars—woe luſtre gives to Man: 
Heroes in battle — pilots in the ſtorm, 
And virtue in calamities-admire: 
The crown of manhood is a winter joy, 
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An r ſtands the northern 
laſt, 
And bloſſoms in the rigour of our fate. 


The firſt time that Portia related theſe 
melancholy particulars of her ſtory to me, 
I could not forbear expreſſing ſome con- 
cern, Joined with aſtoniſhment, how a 
woman of her exemplary piety ſhould be 
thus in a manner fingled out to ſuffer ſuch 
ſevere inflictions from providence ; ſhe 
haſtily interrupted me, and ſaid, my dear 
Cornelia, your youth is the only excuſe 
that even my regard and tenderneſs can 
Poſſibly make for you; never dare to ſet 
rules to omniſcience in the government of 
the world; you have, Cornelia, continued 
the, been making uſe of words without 
ideas; but take this for a maxim, the 
Almighty has no delight in the miſery of 
his creatures, and therefore whatever we 
ſuffer here is either to prevent a ſeverer 
uniſhment, or to prepare us for greater 
eſſings; the ways of providence are in- 
ſcrutable; they are not to be inquired into 
by- finite beings and if we find them 
grievous, the only method to prove them 
otberwiſe, is to ſubmit to God's decrees 
with an entire reſignation; a contrary 
rocedure, ſaid ſhe, will not alleviate, 
ut muſt infallibly increaſe the burthen, 
a as 
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as we are not able to diſtinguiſh. between 
the ſcourges and bleſſings of life; if my 
fortune and friends had been unincetrupt- 
edly continued to me, ſaid Portia, it is 
highly probable: I ſhould ' have been 
wretched ;' but this is certain, whoever 
depends - providence can never. want 
a ſupport; : and furely it is not diſſicult to 
bring our ſelves to believe in the very foun- 
tain of all truth; eſpecially When we con- 
ſider that our diſtruſt can be of no ſervice 
to us; ſor, as the royal poet obſerves, 
whoſo is wife will ponder theſe things, and 
they ſhall underſtand the loving kindneſs 
of the Lord; I now, ſaid ſhe, look up to 
heaven with gratitude for the unexpected 
bleſſings that have been poured into my 
lap, and upon my fellow creatures with 
good- nature, W — and a univerſat i 
charity. 

But as I fear this long digreſſion From 
the principal ſtory may not equally pleaſe 
all my readers, ſo I would willingly make 
the beſt apology in my power, and muſt 
therefore beg leave to remind them, that 
at firſt I promiſed to give them the ſeeret 
of the grand coſmetick, and conſequently 
cannot omit the leaſt particular that relates 
to the valuable Portia, who was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole art, without an injury = 
to "hems. My 9 of giving 


offence 
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offence ariſes from having; obſerved, that 
there are people in the world who are jea- 
lous of thoſe who pretend to inſtruct them. 
wy are all —— of our own * and 
J ent, and are but too apt to ſuſpe 
pero friends of ſome. deſign, _— 
endeavour to perſuade us to our own good, 
if that good happens to be contrary to our 
own inclination; for the power that in- 
elination has over the judgment is much 
greater than can well be imagined by thoſe 
people who have not experienced it; indeed 
it is to the uſurpation of inclination, and 
the judgment lying dormant, that I place 
all the errors of the female world: but, 
beſides all this, there is a ſpecies of pride, 
a fantaſtical punctilio of honour, in us poor 
mortals, which wilt hardly permit us to 
own ourſelves in a condition to want ano- 
ther perſon's advice; we all love to make 
our own experiments, and ſooner truſt any 
ſenſe than our ears; but I muſt beg my 
readers to remember it is Portia that now 
ſpeaks, Portia, who had herſelf practiſed 

all ſhe recommends; and, as it is the hap- 
ineſs of my female readers that I aim at, 
would fain flatter myſelf that ſome few 
among them, at leaſt, would applaud the 
goodneſs of my heart, in attempting: to 
give them a true copy, though I confeſs a 
iat one, of this great original. 
2 | 
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I now return to my hiſtory; and am to 
acquaint my readers that Dennis Trade- 
well, of Amſterdam, had been in a de- 
clining ſtate of health for ſome time; his 
phyſicians apprehended he was going into 
a conſumption, and therefore preſſed him 
to try a change of air; he now determined 
to come to England, having before paſſed 
ſome months in the ſouth of France with- 
out any ſenſible effect; he accordingly 
came here, and had, upon his arrival, a 
conſultation of the moſt eminent of the 
whole faculty of phyſick; they were una- 
nimous in ordering him to Briſtol; thither 
therefore he went, attended by Charles 
Tradewell and Portia; and this place it 
ſeemed was deſtined for the ſurrender of 
Charles's heart; for here it was that he 
firſt ſaw the enchanting Belinda; this 
lady was not unknown to Portia before 
this time, though not of her acquaintance; 
and Charles, who had, unmoved, beheld 
all the blooming beauties of this great 
town, now wondered chance had never 
thrown this angel in his way. Dennis 
Trade well continued at Briſtol all the ſea- 
ſon; but received no ſort of benefit. Upon 
his return to London, all his Complaints 
grew worſe; and as his health ſeemed gra- 
dually to decay, he now determined to 
return Home, after eight month's abſence a 
4 an 
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and this reſolution he was obliged to put 
in execution ſooner than be at firſt in- 
tended, having received letters that in- 
formed him, that his preſence in Holland 
was become abſolutely neceſſary; he there- 
fore prepared to leave England as ſoon as 
but not without taking his ſiſter 
Portia with him, who, he ſaid, had pow 
no particular attachment to ſtay in Eng- 
land; he preſſed this point ſo very ſtre- 
nuouſly, that at laſt ſhe conſented; per- 
haps the rather, as ſhe. ſecretly imagined 
that; hes brother Charles would fall a vo- 
luntary ſacrifice-to; the beauteous. form of 
Belinda, a match ſhe could by no means 
approve, had her fortune been three times 
what it was; but this ſhe did not think it 
was prudent to mention to either of her 
brothers, as Charles appeared remarkably 
reſerved on this ſubject, and Dennis's 
health was, as ſnhe thought, in too bad a 
ſtate to be diſturbed with what ſhe hoped 
would prove only an idle conjecture of her 
own: Charles attended Dennis and Portia 
to Harwich, where they parted from each 
other in ſa aſfectionate a manner, that one 
would have imagined they had foreſeen 
this farewel was ta be eternal, as indeed 
it proved. Charles ſtayed to ſee the ſhip 
under ſail, and then returned to London. 


CAP. 
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Dennis Tradewell and Portia goes to Hal- 
land; Portia receives ſeveral advantageous 
offers of marriage there, all which ſbe re- 
jetds;, Charles Tradewell marrigs Belinda; 
the death of Dennis, Portis leaves Hol- 
land, and refides for ſeveral years in 
France, at laſt comes 10 England, gives 
Cornelia an invitation to live with ber; 
ſome account of their manner of life. 


ENNIS and Portia arrived ſafe in 
Holland; and Portia obſerved with 
pleaſure, that he bore the fatigue both of 
his journey and voyage from England 
much better than could have been ime» 
gined, which gave her ſome flattering 
expectations that he was really better. Ag 
he had lived.at Amſterdam from his youth; 
and had acquired a large fortune with a 
fair character, being remarkable for pro- 
bity and ſtrict jaſtice in all his dealings, 
io the news of his arrival was received 
with joy; all the people of diſtinction, 
both in that and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, came to congratulate him upon 
his return, and to pay their compliments 
to Portia. As his diſtemper was of a flat- 
tering nature, ſo it is not to be wondered 
at that he thought himſelf much better 4 
an 
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and the company of the engaging Portia 
greatly contributed to tune his mind to 
peace; for in her he found not only an agree. 
able chearful companion, but a faithful 
friend, on whoſe judgment he might ſafcly 
rely': however he thought it prudent, in caſe 
of a relapſe, immediately to ſet about con- 
tracting his affairs, for fear of accidents; 
and as his dealings were very extenſive, 
fo he foreſaw this was a work that would 
require much time, and therefore the ſooner 
he began it the better.. 

Portia had, without intending it, made 
ſeveral conqueſts; and had rendered her- 
ſelf ſo very agreeable, that Dennis Trade- 
well's ſiſter was the chief ſubject of con- 
verſation; in ſhort, ſne here received ſe- 
veral very advantageous offers of marri- 
age; thoſe gentlemen who applied firſt to 
Dennis, believing that the ſecureſt way to 
gain Portia, received for anſwer, that his 
ſiſter was entirely her own miſtreſs, and 
that he would no way interfere in the 
matter; Portia herſelf rejected all the 
dazling propoſals that were made her in fo 
_- polite a manner, that, though they ceaſed 
to be her lovers, they ſtill continued to be 
her admirers and friends: Portia thought 
upon this occaſion with the matrons of 
antient Rome, who, as monſieur Rollin 
has informed us, believed it inglorious to 

. | Enter 
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enter into ſecond vows; though I appre- 
hend this part of Portia's character will not 
recommend her to ſome of our modern la- 
dies, who, if I am rightly informed, enter 
into engagements with two or three at 
once, beſides the diſtinguiſhed favourite 
to whom art firſt they have plighted their 
vows. 207 H n e . 
Dennis and Portia had now been in 
Holland near two years; in which time 
they had often heard from Charles Trade- 
well my father; but Portia had obſerved, 
that for the laſt year he had wrote much 
ſeldomer; never indeed to Dennis but 
when buſineſs obliged him; and all his 
letters to herſelf were rather formal than 
affectionate; this uncommon coolneſs in 
his behaviour alarmed her; and as ſhe was: 
not conſcious ſhe. had done any thing to 
merit it, the wrote to Charles to know 
what was become of that open ſincerity 
once ſo very conſpicudus in his character, 
and which indeed is the gtand characteri- 
ſtick of every gentleman and man of ho- 
nour to his approved friends: his anſwer 
to this letter was ambiguous; but his next 
letters to Dennis and herſelf cleared up the 
_ myſtery, by informing them he then was, 
and had been for ſome time, making his 
addreſſes to Belinda; and that he had met 
wich the greateſt oppoſition from _—_— 
mily, - 
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milx, as I have informed my readers in 
the beginaing af this work; though he 


flattered himſelf he ſhould now. ſucceed; 


his letters, weze-filled-with high encomiums 
of Belinda's ſprightiy wit, the brilliancy 
of her converſation, and the ſuperior power 
of her external charms, YU} 4 cr; 
Dennis's ſurpriſe upon the receipt of this 
letter ĩs nat to he expreſſed: he had never 
been a man of gallantry, no not in his 
Youth z and was no paſt the meridian of 
lite; be knew nothing of Belioda, but 
what Portia had occaſtonally informed him 
of at Briſtol; but he knew enough ta make 
him believe ſhe had too much gaiety in her 
diſpoſuien to make a proper wife, tor his 
brother: Charles was a grave man, uſed-to, 
and fund of domeſtick happineſa; Dennis 
remembered her perſon, and admized her 
as he would have done a picture, but had 
never thought of her longer than he ſaw 
her and now to find Charles dwell ſo 
much upon the perſections of Belinda's 
perſon, was to him like the whims of a 
diſtempered bras. > 


He therefore not only wrote bimſelf, 


but begged Portia, in the moſt pathetic 
manner, to uſe all her rhetorick, and en- 
deavour to ſave: this much- loved brother 
from impending ruin; in ſhort, they omit- 
ted no argument to diſſuade Charles from 


al 
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an alliance with Belinda; but all alas in, 
vain, he was a ſlave to ber fine form, and, 
conſequently deaf to the advice, nay, in- 
treaties. of his real friends. This very ſoon; 
became an affair of the greateſt concern-tq 
Dennis; he reſented. Charles's behaviour 
ſo highly, which he termed. obſtinacy, 
that all correſpondence was broke off be- 
tween — Portia, and Trade well; and 
Dennis immediately altered bis will, and. 
left his whole — to Portia, without 
any limitations; he did not lon 7A nge 
this diſpoſition of his affairs, for as he. 
was almoſt worn out by a tedious lingering 
indiſpoſition of body, ſo this blow to his 
fraternal affection, which bad, never be- 
fore been uninterrupted, like. 2 northern! 
blaſt to a flower 1 in autumn, Junk ham 0 
the grave. 
+ Portia, upon the death of Dennis, 28 
herſelf intitled to a very large fortune but 
as women are generally unacquaiated with 
buſigeſs, and In a country to the cuſtoms 
of which ſhe was an entite ſtranger, fo it 
is not to be wondered at that fhe loſt conſi- 
derable ſums of money; and with all her 
care and induſtry to ſeitle her affairs, ſhe 
could not —— much above forty: tbou · 
ſand pounds, Engliſh money. 
When this was accomplithed, — 
mediately quitted Holland, where ſhe had. 
now 
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now no connexions, and went to France; 
where there were large ſums due to her 
from Dennis's code. phy ori and where 
indeed all her relations lived; and as 
Tradewell from the time of his marriage 
with Belinda had been dead to Portia, ſo 
ſhe Choſe to continue in France to that 
period of time I have before mentioned. 
Upon her arrival in England, fhe took 
a large and very handfome houſe, and 
furniſhed it in the moſt elegant manner ; 
it was in a genteel, airy, but retired part of 
the town, far from rhe noiſe and buſtle of 
the great world ; here, with herſelf and 
fix ſervants, (which were all that compo- 
fed her family) I received an invitation to 
live; ſhe expreſſed the moſt grateful 
ſenſe of the obligations ſhe was under to 
both Hortenſius and Arſpacia, for their 
favours, their care, and in ſhort, their 
whole behaviour to me. There was a 
kind of ſympathy' in the virtues of theſe 
three Perſons, that led them inſenſibly to 
create ſo great and ſtrict a friendſhip, 
that, I think I may ſay, they formed ano- 

ther triumvirate. — 
Portia's family was governed with the 
niceſt decorum, her own moſt excellent 
example ſhe- juſtly thought was the beſt 


monitor to her ſervants, whoconſidered her 


not only as their patroneſs, their _— 
| ut 
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but almoſt their parent; duty and obe- 
dience held but the ſecond place in their 
eſteem ; affection for their lady prompted 
them with pleaſure to execute even her 
leaſt command. _ 
The moment I entered her houſe, ſhe 
aſſured me I was at home; and in the po- 
liteſt manner imaginable, begged in re- 
turn, I would favour her with the firſt place 
in my friendſhip ; ſhe told me, ſhe hoped 
I ſhould never diſcover her the moroſe old 
woman; her afflictions, ſhe believed, had 
not affected her natural temper, which was 
to encourage chearfulneſs, and to be an 
enemy only to vice. Sbe immediately 
preſented me with an hundred guineas, 
which ſhe ſaid was for my cloaths and 
pocket; and likewiſe told me, I ſhould 
annually receive the ſame ſum from her, 
ſhe intending to have the intereſt of my 
little fortune laid up with the principal. 
Our lives glided on ſo regularly, that 
every freſh day might appear literally a- 
nother yeſterday z we conſtantly attended 
the ſervice of the church every morning, 
and if the weather permitted, we after- 
wards took a walk, or the air in Portia's 
coach for the benefit of our healths ; but 
we never ſacrificed the mornings either to 
pleaſure or viſitings, but kept them ſa- 
cred to occaſional buſineſs, or the im- 
prove- 
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provements of our own minds; for 25 
Portia knew the value of time, Io ſhe ne- 
ver threw it away, by doing rifles of 

nothing, © - pgs 
In one of theſe morning Erkur hob 
Portia laid to me, in the plan of your 
education, my dear Cornelia, I have con- 
ſultedd your glory more than my own; 
and 1 That 'be compleatly happy to ſee 
you good and virttous, without enter- 
raining the leaſt vanity in forming you 
either by blood or precepts; and your 
«great docility in liſtening to all J fay, 
makes me flatter myſelf, you will do all 
'thar'T-eefire, The ſub; ert Lam now go- 
ing to recommend to you is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, and calls for your greateſt 
attention, being nothing leſs than religion. 
' Where I to define retigion, ſaid ſhe, 1 
mould call ir exalted rea on, fifted ſrom 
the groſſer parts of earth; it dwelleth in 
the upper r 0 of the mind, where there 
-are the feweft clouds to darken it, it is 
both the foundation and the crown of all 
the virtues; it is morality improved, and 
Taiſed to its” height by being carried nearer 
heaven, the oy LE, where perfection 
refideth ; it cleanſerh the underſtanding as 
it bruſheth off the filth that hangeth on 
dur ſouls; if we was hired to practice it, 
religion would 'be/ able to out- bid the 
corrupte d 
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corrupted world with all it can offer, if 
reaſon is admitted to be judge of the value 
of the two. As this is a ttue ſtate of the 
caſe, it is Worth all your care, my dear 
Cornelia, to make religion your choice in 
your youth and proſperity, and not do as 
I have known ſonie ladies, who make 
religion a tefuge in old age and adverfity. 
True piety, ſaid ſhe, will be your ſtrong- 
eſt guard and ſureſt protection, and with- 
out this, the ſtricteſt woman in the world, 
let her ideas of honour be ever ſo nice, can- 
not always anſwer for the ſafety and preſer- 
vation of her virtue; let me therefore ear- 
neſtly recommend to you, to make your 
life a ſteady courſe of virtue, that it ay 
run like a ſmooth ſtream, and let religion 
be the ſpring from which you practice all 
your virtues, but take great care that your 
devotion is not conſtrained, for, like all o- 
ther duties, you muſt make it your plea- 
ſure too, or elſe it will have very little ef- 
ficacy; a devout mind is raiſed above the 
little vexations and croſs accidents of life, 
to which other people for want of this are 
daily expoſed; I do not recommend a 
ſtupid indifference, but a wiſe reſignation 
in all things to the divine will; by this 
means your mind will always be in à ſtate 
of eaſe and tranquility, you will not be 
tied too cloſe to this world, but it will 
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bang about you like a looſe garment, 
which is ſoon to be parted with, to put 
on a better; I could ſay a great deal 
more, but I think religion ought not to de. 
ſcend to the borrowing any arguments 
out of itſelf, ſince there we may find every 
thing that ſhould invite us. 

Cornelia perceiving Portia to be ſilent, 
returned her unfeigned thanks, and ſaid, 
that by the aſſiſtance of her good exam- 
Ple, ſhe hoped, in time, to be able to 
carry. her moſt excellent precepts into 
practice, but begged her, it ſhe was not 
already fatigued with talking, ſhe would 
favour! her with ſome inſtructions for her 
conduct in the world; as ſhe (aid, ſhe was 
very certain, that a lady of her great pe- 
netration and experience, muſt be able to 
furniſh her with many uſeſul leſſons to that 
| purpoſe; which, ſaid Cornelia, as I am 
young, I greatly ſtand in need of, and yet 
am not capable of making thoſe neceſſatj 
reflections which I want; to which Por- 
tia anſwered, the world, indeed, Corne- 
lia, is a very dangerous enemy for a 
young mind unarmed to encounter with : 


For, while we learn to fence with public 
| guilt, 1 
Full oft we feel its foul contagion too, 


If leſs than heavenly virtue is our guard. 
Thus; 
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Thus; a ſtrange kind of curs'd neceſſity 


Brings down the ſterling aumpen of his - 


foul 
By baſe alloy—to bear the-current ſtamp 
Below, call'd wiſdom :—ſinks him into 
ſafety, 


And brands * into credit with the 


world, 
Where ſpecious titles, Sanity: 4 
And nature's injures.— Are arts of life, 
Where brighter reaſon prompts to bolder 
Crimes, 
And heavenly talents makeioforna] hearts: 
That unſurmountable extreme of guilt :. 
Dr. YounG's' Night- Thoughts. 


You have ſet me a very difficult taſk, 
Cornelia, continued Portia, but to give 
you a proof, that nothing in my power 
ſhall ever be wanting that may conduce 
to your happineſs, I ſhall attempt it; 
though, perhaps, by doing ſo, 1 ſhall 


riſæ the good opinion you at preſent en- 


tertain of my Abilities. 
I think, ſaid Portia, it is no {mall part 
of wiſdom, to guard againſt folly, and, 


perhaps, it may be a ſurer way of in- 


ſtructing a young lady to tell her what 
ſhe ſhould not do, than what ſhe ſhould 
do; there are ſo many temptations in 


this, great town, and what is worſe, ſo 
Vor. II. H many 
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many s of vice and folly to be 
met with, that I hope you will not ima- 
gine it proceeds from ſpleen and ill-na 
ture, if I acquaint you, that you cannot 
poſſibly be too careful of your company 
and conduct. Always remember, Cor. 
nelia, that Eden had not an abſtemious 
Eve; and her fair daughters prove their 
pedigree, and aſk their Adams who 
would not be wiſe; it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary therefore, before you come to act your 
part on the ſtage of this great theatre the 
world, that your virtue ſhould be well 
grounded, and attended with a very ſtrong 
reſolution ; I muſt teach you to ſet a juſt 
value upon yourſelf, and to be aſhamed 
of nothing but vice, which is really ſhame- 
ful, becauſe it is criminal; and this is in 
ſhort only the Tame precept that Epicte- 
tus gave to his young pupil; if, ſaid 
he, you have a deſire to make any profi- 
ciency in philoſophy, you muſt firſt be 
thoroughly convinced 'of the excellency 
of my rules, and reſolve to obſerve them 
upon all occaſions ; you muſt expect to be 
laughed at, and derided by the vulgar ; 
Epictetus here means all people that have 
a low and vulgar manner of thinking, 
and with concern I tell you, you will 
meet with too many that deſerve this dif- 
rinetion among people of high birth and 
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| large fortunes, but regard not their opi- 


nions of you ; think only how you may 
act agreeably to the dictates of your rea- 
ſon and conſcience; be good and wiſe, 
that is ſufficient; deſire not the applauſes 
of the million. — But the generality of 
young people of the preſent age think 
this too hard a leſſon, they only endea- 
vour to render theraſelves agreeable to 
thoſe with whom they converſe; and as 
the world is more inclined to vice than 
virtue, they comply with their taſte, ra- 
ther chan loſe their zintance ; from 
this principle moſt of the extravagancies, 
that we daily ſee people of the beſt ſenſe 
guilty of, may be acoounted for. 

From hence too proceeds that variety 
of folly, which appears in the actions of 
the more unthinking part of the world; 
theſe 
faults meerly from want of thought; 
whereas, the others are obliged to do vi- 
olence to themſelves, and put a ſtop to 
their own reflections, in order to commit 
them; what a mean abject ſpirit is this, 
to lower our own underſtandings, and 
ſubject them to the caprice of the 
fenſeleſs and ſtupidly vicious; to ſuppreſs 
our reaſon for fear of their cenſure, and 
not dare to be wiſe and good, becauſe it 

| HER: -:- > - > i 
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is not the will or the intereſt of our ac- 
quaintance that we ſnould beſo. © 

Can Britons, can lovers of liberty, (for 
there is ſtill ſome among us that ſeem 
fond of the name of freedom) thus ſub- 
mit to have fetters put upon their very 
minds, which is the worſt kind of ſla- 
very; but do you, Cornelia, deteſt the 
very thought of being thus ſhackled? 
for, indeed; continued Portia, it is ow- 
ing in a great meaſure to this mental cow- 
ardice, that vice has ſo prevailed among us. 

For vice would ſoon give place, had 
virtue the courage to appear in all her na- 
tive beauty; would you then enjoy happi- 
neſs in old age, by which I mean peace of 
mind; nothing but a youth ſpent in vir- 
tue can produce it; and, I am very cer- 
tain, there is no other method than reli- 
gion, to obtain this moſt deſireable end; 
which will turn all our paſſions and af- 
fections towards heaven. 

Here Portia ended, and —— re- 
turned her grateful thanks, and as it 
grew late, they haſtened home to dreſs 
and prepare for dinner. 

As I look upon a good education to be 
a great bleſſing; and believe our happi- 
nels both here and hereafter. wholly, de- 
pends upon it, ſo I have dwelt particular- 
ly on Portia's precepts, hoping they may 
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be of i ſervice. to ſome: of my fair readers, 
who have had; the misfortune to be neg- 
lected in their youth; and in that caſe 1 
adviſe the cultivation of their minds at 
any age; for whatever mean opinion the 
gentlemen entertain of the ladies in gene- 
ral, nature has certainly beſtowed upon 
ſome of them capacities and good under- 
ſtandings; and the very wide difference 
that appears between the ſexes, is in ſome 
meaſure owing” to the womens receiving 
no education at all; which indeed is now 
the caſe among us; with ſome few excep- 
dioanb; 1g eonow d awe? ei b GV 
Would my fair country-women believe 
this, and be perſuaded to take a little pains 
foru the improvement of their minds, we 
ſhould ſoon find ſome of them would be 
remarkable for true wit and ſound judg- 
ment; at preſent the Engliſh ladies are 
diſtinguiſhed by foreigners only by fine 
ſhapes and lovely faces; this would effec- 
tualby ſecureathe conqueſts of their eyes; 
nayt amore; Where their external charms 
failed, their intellectual would prevail; 
and, what is a very material circumſtance, 
a ſlave thus made would be a ſlave eternal, 
as the charms that firſt ſubdued him would 
improve by time: I forbear to mention, 
that this would make them valuable wives, 
and agreeable companions; for as that is 
MENT H 3 now 
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now the leaſt of their cara, 0. feat it will 
not be admitted as; an argument in my 
tavour: a very little time, which might 
eaſiiꝭ be ſpared from dreſs, cards, and 
diverfiaris; — every day im reading and 
reflection, would bring all this to paſs: 
and that I may not appear ſingulat in my 
aſſertion, I ſhall ſubjoin a few lines, ſaid 
to be wrote by a lady, as much diſtin- 
guiſhed for her wit and beauty, as 4 N 
nen avon the Wb in the world. 


A 1 Ui a de fallow — 
No ſeed is ſown, but weeds ſpontaneous 
ſeam inf brit [1 | 
As well might we expect in eg 
As land until deten iner, hut. 
Can female youth,” left ta weak woman's 
ieee e ben % 20% 101 lde 
Miſled by cuſtom. folly's Sreafut heir, 
Dun that their charms aimonarcli may en- 
flave, . 
Thar benny, blactho dads, cankiBidr fare, 
Taughit the arcana's, the myſterious: arts, 
By amiuſh-- dreſs· to catch unwary hearts; 
It- weilthy: born, e 22 French, 
and dance. | 
Their morals; like Lucretia's,lefe e 
Strangers to reaſon and reflection made, 
Left to their A eher dy them be · 
i yas; E ä 
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Untaught the noble end of glorious truth, 
Bred to deceive, even from their en, | 
youth, 
Unus'd: to: books, not virtue raught to 


Wk mind a ſavage maſts 3 lies, 
Which to fupply, trifles fill up the void, 
And idly. buſy, to no end employ d, 
Can theſe from ſuch a ſchool more virtue 
ſhew, _ 
Or tempting vice treatblicia common foes. 
Can they reſiſt when ſoothing pleaſure woes, 
Preſerve their virtue when their fame they 
laſe; * „ ler dir n 1970. 
No. more can we our modern wives 
Hero's ſhould breed, Who lead ſuch uſe- 
leſs lives. 1210. 8 i 
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4 cominuation of Portia's manner of It ife, 
with an attempt towards the characters 
* of ſome people who viſited ber; a deſcrig-_ 
lion of Portia's Particular friends. JIG 


ORTIA kept a great deal of: good 
company of both ſexes; if people of 
genteel eaſy fortunes, good underſtand- 
ings, libeta} educations, and the moſt un- 
blomiſhed characters, are allowed to come 
Property under that denomination z yet 
H 4 Portia 
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Portia had no concerts of muſicks, no 
balls, no routs, nor private parties at 
cards, nor did ſhe ſee maſques; yet, not- 
withitanding'all this, Portia was well vi- 
ſited, as the phraſe is, though the grand 
magnet ſrems to be wanting, as'itvis plea- 
ſure now, and only pleaſure, that attracts 
the mind, and n Nun the underſtand- 
ing.. i nt toon! 

Whether this was owing to thts diſtin 
guiſhing taſte of-Portias acquaintance, or 
to their invincible ſtupidity, I ſhall not 
take upon me abſolutely to determine; 
though I am very well inclined to believe 
it was the former; but as I profeſs myſelf 
not to be an inhabitant of the great and 
gay world, ſo I apprehend my opinion will 
have little weight, at as all people out of that 
elucidating circle are Taid to be deprived 
of common ſeoſe: but be that as it oy 
Portia's houſe in an afternoon. was like a 
ſeminary, where the old might improve 
in victue and wiſdom, and the young 
might learn all that was laudable and 
praiſe-worthy all new things worth read- 
- Ing wete tead, and comments made upon 
the work. by the company then preſent. 

At other times the converſation turned 
upon ſome uſeſul piece of hiſtory, or the 
recommendation pt; ſome. vittue which 


bunt to. be grown obſolete. and out of 
200 4 H | ule 
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uſe among us, or the 2 oe; of ſome 
reigning” vice, or folly; for it was Portia's 
-opinion, that folly unreptoved was a tacit 
invitation to erimes of a much deeper die. 

Portia's ſituation in life indeed obliged 
her ſometimes to admit people, who had 
no title by their gn merit to her com- 
pany, and who were incapable of bearing 
any part in the converfations that were car- 
ried on at her houſe; but then they were 
allied to perſons of merit and virtue, or by 
the rank they held in the world could not 
decently be denied admittance into all po- 
lite apartments; and her good-nature gave 
them an opportunity to improve; at leaſt 
they did not offend ; and fometimes, by 
exhibiting a fathionable- abſurdity, they 
gave a ſprightly turn to the whole con- 
verſation; and, at the worſt, they only 
added- to her furniture by fing empty 
Genen or 

Portia was no enemy to the ſtage; and 
often would ſay, that, under ſome proper 
regulations, ſhe believed the theatre would 
be of uſe; ſhe therefore never oppoſed my 
going there in company of Arſpacia z as 

e thought from a good play à young wo- 
man might riſe wiſer or better; though 
ſhe never went herſelf, She would ſay, 
that the world to her was like an exhauſted 
Hower, its ſweets were gone; and as I 
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Judge of the value of. things, -would ſhe 
continue, by my term in them, ſo pleaſure 
now holds but a very low price in my eſti- 
mation: ; ſhe would ſometimes, with a 
ſmile, fay, the world, that thoroughly 
knows its own. intereſt, always quits old 
people; I wiſh they would take the hint, 
and quit the world; I do not mean, ſaid 
ſhe, to have them abſolutely; interred, but 
only buried to the publick diverlions of 
the town. 1 | 

I muſt inform my readers, that one day 
in every week we ſpent with Hortenſius 
and Arſpacia; and they did the fame with 
us; and there was always a full aflembly 
at both houſes: one afternoon the con- 
verſation, turned upon the ſubject of hap- 
pineſs ; a lady in company made a very 
trite obſervation, that, happineſs was only 
opinion; to which Hortenſius anſwered, 
he thought happineſs was any pleaſure that 
would bear reflection. on 
To this Portia ſaid, that ſhe begged 
leave to differ both from the lady and 
Hortenſius; and firſt as to the lady, that 
called it only an opinion; for, ſaid ſne, 
if that is once admitted, happineſs muſt 
be a vague aity notion only, as it depended 
on every ſingle individual judgment; and 
two thirds of mankind appeared by their 
actions to be incapable of forming any 
judgment. „ As 


* — 


Fine 
As to Hortenſius, he was undoubted! 
right in his firſt principle; but then he 
had confined happineſs to pleaſure only; 
which, ſhe ſajd, ſhe could by no means 
admit; for, W ö 


* 
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True happineſs ne'er'enter'd at an eye; 
True happineſs reſides in things unſeen : 
No ſmiles of fortune ever bleſt the bad, 
Nor can her frowns rob innocence of joys; 
That jewel wanting—triplecrowgs are poor. 


Portia continued, and ſaid, though ſhe 
herſelf was now in poſſeſſion of real happi- 
_ nels, yet it was not in her power to define 
it; but the whole company being unani- 
mous in deſiring her ſentiments upon this 
ſubject; ſhe immediately complied ; and 
thus began; 

Happineſs conſiſts in that health of 
body which is founded on temperance and 
exerciſe, and a tranquility of mind that 
reſults from innocency and virtue; it re- 
quires ſo much of the goods of life as will 

atisfy its own natural wants, and ſome ta 
ſpare for the relief of other people; juſt 
as much pleaſure as will keep the heart 
chearful, and the eye ſerene; and as much 
knowledge as will fill up the intervals of 
ſociety with a pleaſing, but not a too an- 


Dr. Young's Night. Thoughts. 
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xious contemplation; this, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is my opinion, or rather the beſt 
definition I am capable of making of hap- 
pineſs; and, if you admit it, I believe 
you will. join with me in ſaying, that it is 
within a very narrow compatls, that the 
divine providence has placed the ſum total 
of rational life, that all degrees of the 
NN we might in ſome meaſure par- 
take; '2 5-5 annum | 
How eaſy is this to obtain, if we would 
but give ourſelves leave; and yet, alas, how 
ſolicitous are we to overlook this golden 
mean: we ſuffer our weak imaginations” 
to ſeduce us, and we place all our happi- 
neſs in pomp, magnificence, equipage, 
and expence; and we affix ſhame, infamy, 
and reproach on poverty; and here indeed 
wie tread mechanically in the ſteps of our 
forefathers; but ſurely, for our own ſakes, 
we ſhould exert our underſtandings, and 
emerge from this darkneſs; for we do not 
conſider, that while we are thus waſtin 
the ſands of life in ſuch abſurd and ſelt- 
rormenting fancies, that we ſtand ſtupidly 
iuſenſible of far more exalted pleaſures, 
than is in the power of wealth and grandeur 
to purchaſe; the great and dazzling luſtre 
of the heavens, the beautiful verdure of 
the earth, woods, plants, and flowers; in 
ſhort, nature, in all her vaſt variety of 
| 5 charms, 


( 
charms, addreſſing herſelf with all her e- 
loquence to every ſenſe, courting us to 
lengthen life by innocent enjoy ments, which 
ſhe. freely offers to all without money, 
though far above all price; for, as doctor 
Young has elegantly expreſſed it, 


What makes man wretched ?—happineſs 
bh.» 6 5.0 RON eee ee 
Lorenzo no ;—tis happineſs diſdained; 
She comes too meanly dreſſed to win our 
ſmile, | ret] e 
And calls herſelf content, —a homely name; 
Our flame is tranſport, and content our 
rann n 
Life's modeſt joys we ruin, while we raiſe, 
And all our extaſies are wounds to peace, 
Peace the full portion of mankind below, 


Here Portia ended; and the whole 
company returned her their thanks for her 
ſyſtem of happineſs, which now appeared 
to all preſent to be in their own power; 
but they were interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a lady, whom I ſhall call Mrs. 
Mode- love; ſhe was the wife of a gentle- 
man of great merit, good-nature, and 
large fortune ; he had, when he was very 
young, married her; her fine perſon only 
raiſed her to this dignity, for he took her 
from the dregs of mankind ; and perhaps 
this was the only action of his whole m 

| ; or 
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for which even his enemies could call his 
judgment in queſtion: this ſudden exalta- 
tion, at firſt, as I have been told, quite 
turned her head; and indeed at this time 
ſhe appeared to be giddy with her great- 
nes. 633. 9ALCS 1% $4 ENG | 

Not that ſhe wanted a good underſtand. 
ing ; for this was by no means the caſe; 
but her vanity and affectation prevented 
this excellence from appearing to advan- 
tage; not a feature, nor a limb, but what 
was diſtorted, as if ſhe had been all over 
convulſed, and her very voice was often 
ſo altered, that ſhe was quite unintelligi- 
ble. As Mr, Mode-love was a ſenator, 
and a true patriot, ſo the good of his coun- 
try engroſſed all his attention; and his 
elegant lady amuſed herſelf in the manner 
that ſhe thought moſt agreeable; and this 
conſiſted chiefly in adorning her own deli- 
cate perſon, and the decorations of her 
houſe, in both of which ſhe ſpared neither 
time nor expence : as ſhe kept a great deal 
of what is commonly called the beſt com- 
pany, ſo ſhe was perfectly acquainted with 
all that was doing in town, and, very 
obligingly, upon her coming in, gave 
Portia a liſt of the diverſions and enter- 
tainments that were then in vogue: every 
body preſent, I believe, admired the 
ſtrength of her memory; and ſome —_— 
4. nem 
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them wiſhed ſhe had put it to a' better 
uſe: when this was over, ſhe remained 
filent, as not knowing what to ſay; and 
then agreeably fuprized the company, by 
ſhewing ſhe had juſt ſenſe enough to take 
her leave of te ſhe could not entertain, 
and by whom ſhe would not improve. 
To prevent any wrong impreſſion that 
her fine figure might make on Cornelia, 
Portia, turning to her, faid, whatever is 
the predominant paſſion of the mind en- 
groſſes all its faculties, and every thing is 
neglected to indulge it: thus it has hap- 
pened to be the ambition of Mrs. Mode- 
love to commence a modern belle; drefs, 
equipage, balls, operas, maſquerades, with 
a long train of et cæteras, is her ofily 
buſineſs, while good ſenſe, and the im- 
provement of her underſtanding, is totally 
undervalued; all her thoughts, her time, 
and money, are employed to adorn her 
perſon, and her mind ſinks into depravity, 
inſtead of receiving the leaſt embelliſh- 
ment; and hence perhaps ariſes a reaſon 
for what has often occaſioned me ſome 
ſpeculation, that I have ſcarcely ever met 
with a celebrated beauty that had common 
ſenſe; and to people who live abſtracted 
from what is called the gaiety of the 
town, or rather, I think, I may ſay, 
who are not - intoxicated with its fol- 

| al | lies, 
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lies, the ridiculous ambition of ſuch a 
character will meet with the utmoſt con- 
tempt. DJ 16 gar brit on Þp 1.3051! 
75 But 1 muſt now, continued Portia, 
warn you in a particular manner, my 
dear Cornelia, againſt vanity and affecta- 
tion, the faults that are moſt apparent in 
Jones Mode-love, and-of which our ſex are 
but with too much juſtice generally accuſed, 
Monſieur St. Evremont, a man of as 
much gallantry as ever his gay nation pro- 
duced, has carried his raillery an this ſubject 
as far as it will go; and from hence we 
may learn, that it was in his days the 
reigning foibles of the fair; and we have 
great reaſon, to believe it) is not leſſened in 
ours. Hes 154 16 Rien e 
As the love of praiſe is certainly im- 
planted in our boſoms, as a ſtrong incen- 
tive to worthy actions, I therefore con- 
feſs, it is a very difficult taſ to get a- 
bove a deſire of it, in things that our 
reaſon and judgment tell, us, we ought 
to be wholly indifferent to; for we 
ſeldom give ourſelves time to diſtin- 
guiſh in theſe points, in ſo nice a manner 
as they deſerve; of this natute are all 
graces in our perſons; our dreſs, and our 
deport ment; which will be engaging and 
attractive if we think not of them, but 
loſe their force in proportion to our en- 
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deavobrs:ta: make them ſuch; for when 
we give: the paſſion for praiſe an unbridled 
liberty, our pleaſure in little trifling per- 
fections, robs us of what is due to us 
for great virtues: and: worthy : qualities. 
The bett way to get clear of affectation/ 
or to give it a ſoſtet name, of a light fond 
nels for applauſe, is to take care to throw 
off the love of it upon all Ocaſions that 
ate not in themſelves Jaudable: When 
our conſciouſneis turns upon the main de · 


the chief weahall never 
ks an — wel cannot be 
guilty of it; and if we are permiited to 
meaſure faults, by the greatneſs of tho pu- 
niſhment, there are few of a higher n 
than afftetation, as there ia ſcarcelalgreat- 
er penalty, than thatok being contimially 
laughed at. The: very ingenious Mr. 
Addiſon, who, I preſume, it will be als. 
lowed me, knew: human nature perfectiy 
well, has aſſured us, that no woman Fan 
be handſome by the Farce of features a- 
lone, and that a beauty, conſidered mecr- 
ly as ſuch, is only an object of ſight, and 
may be allowed to amuſe as a picture, buc 
never to triumph in a higher capacity. 
I his doctrine ſhould ever take effect, 1 
fear, many fine ladies would be abridged 


rs 6 find themſelves ſud+ | 


deniy 


une and our thoughts are ] ji 
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denly reduced to a pioce of painted can- 
vaſa; this is conveying ſo —— an 
idea; of on ſenlen thask would hope eve 
woman of true ſpirit would diſdaim it, and 
erent thoſe faculties heaven has bleffed her 
with to became x rational! creature. 1 
cannot, however, fonbear making one 
obyions remark upon what this great man 
has aſſertech; which is this. Thas the ge- 
nerality of men are in one ſenſe Plato- 
nick levers, ſo far as to allow the grent - 
eſtobsauty lies in the mind; it is poſn ble, 
indeed, tat a moſt angelic form may ſo 
dag abe mat firſt ſighe, chat the want of 
mental beauty, and the deformity of affec- 
tation may not appear; but you are always 
tu nemember, that time, that great diſto- 
vesergfalbthings, will — — 
6 the: lauern ever, and then ho wil behold 
things as. 
ing en bor kde enterance of three ladies 
put-a/ſtap«to her converſatio m. 
1 for theie 
ſtrict actachment to each ather, as by the 
peculiatiry-of their characters; Mrs. All- 
good, ! who IL ſhall: begin with, was a 
_ maiden lady, of good family, good for- 
tune, aud ſenſe; but had taken a 
turn to tall of religion upon al} occaſions, 
and in all companies. She talked a great 
_ — What is 2 belt 


renlty/ ars. Porvia was go- 
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cd. welt z but the talked for fame, ſhe pro- 
feſſed herſelf a member af the church of 
England, as by law eftabliſhed; but het 
doctrine was much more ſevere than an ny 
tenats that our church enoins; (ſhe h 


ſoad a gteat deal, U were all books 


of devotion zi and faidy thoſe people muſt 
have bad bearts indeed, . that were capable 
of receiving any amuſement, bur from 
treatiles af religion. She was à moſt in- 
vetera e enemy to the ſtage; che theatre, 
h a temple conſecrated to the in- 
ternal, deity z and ſaid, [that ſhe believed; 
neither St. Paul, wheri at Rome, nor any 


of the apoſtles: ever, frequented it, -or any 


ather public. entertainments; not by the 
way, that Mrs; Allgood was uuerſe to pri- 
vate ongs, Nith:her ſelect friends; for che 
Pleaſures-of err 
nocent. She informed the co 
her firſt coming in. that iſhie had 
tvition:of her dear friend, Mis. — 
daughter, a child of eight years old, and 
yas then teaching her a ſyſtem of theo- 
logy, in which this young? lady ws a 
great ptoficient. In ſhort, not to tire my 
readers, Mrs. Allgood was à perſect de- 
votee';z” as her character appeared to Cor- 
nelia td be af a mixed nature, with ſome 
thing of novelty in it, foc ſhe begged of 
. to give ber a little „ 

about 


<ed;by4zcoquet-whotdeldlig 7 5 The 


Which is, that MA. N | 
| Yom ſoul; but has fonleinficmities of 


| (1) 
abous:this-clatty); Hol which Arſpicia” re- 
plied; [| believep Mrs::Atgovd! has ſome 
great virtue; ut I douht, Whether val 


nity alike:a ran weed, duth not overſha- 


dom whoſe fair ſlawers ; at deaſt, I feat 
ſhe is inot quite fu much. ſpivicuatized, as 


me would ha vethe word believed as, 
perhaps, ſhe her ſtif thinks the 


goddoſs fame 
relates ſomeanecdotes about ther which 
Mis. Allgood's adihirernofay;whs invent- 


of 


elder / ſiſter uf all nature the p 
not yet 


fleſh ſtill· hanging about hero w 


Portia then poke and aid, you may 
be; riley Cornelia owithurzrvanity3 for 
 viſdom doth ; nct requite i ſo: mach out- 
word ſhe wi gamitreafc ſecority ; yooimay, 
be prudentꝭ ovithout being 2 ptudeg* for 
yd have yaur: modeſt j accompanied 


With an innocent gaiety; and your reſerve: 
with great good · nature q Apply your ſelf to 
learn whkatrwillembelliſ;your mind but 
let not (fadicyrartend:!your!: knowledge. 


As to your philoſuphy I oA ha ve it 


wholly.chriſtian:z- make your dn heart 
good. but be not too ſevere upon the 
tailings of your fellot · creatures, who dif- 
fer, perhaps. only in triflts ftom you; 


be, affable and obliging to: every perſon 
20008 you 
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you: converſe with, but iatimate with 
none behave without the leaſt: pride to 
thoſe people, whom heaven has made 
your inferiors, either in fortune ot under: ' 
ſtanding z- remember, that the principles 
of e put alli the world on the 
lame foot. In: ſhort; ſaid ſhe, I would 
have, you doi nothing, but what is truly 
praiſe.worthy, but without vanity; for 
the Oſtentation of a good action, often 
eclipſes the glory which it would otherwiſe 
deſerve. It is with a great pleaſure, my 
dear Cornelia, continued Portia, that I 
ſee in you an emulation to raiſe yourſelf a 
character by which you may be diſtin- 
guiſhed ; I love, faid ſne, to ſee an ea- 
gerneſs for precedence ia virtue in young 
people, but beware of vanity, the leaſt 
tincture of it poiſons all the virtues; an 
inſtance of which you have Zin ſeen in 
Mrs. Allgood :: be not therefore too fond 
of applautez yet a deſite to be well thought 


of by the wiſe and good, I do not blame; 
no, I recommend it to you, for their ap- 
probation is like a glory round about a 
woman's head, it is an ornament, as well 
as a reward of her virtues. | 
And it is therefore, my dear Cornelia, 

that in all your actions I beg you to aim at 
the higheſt perfection; form no project, 
let about nothing, without ſaying to your- 

ſelf 
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ſelf, could L not do better: by this means, 
vou Will igſeriſibly contract a habit of jul. 
tice and en will malc the prac. 
tice eaſy to you. Here Fortis ended, and 
Cornelia affuretl her, that ſhe would en- 
deavour always to make her precepts the 
rule ef her cunduct; but as I fear ſome of 
| * readers may grow tired of ſaying 
ſo long, in hat, perhaps, . they:may ca 
ſtupid maralizing company, we there 
is no ſcandal do enliven the converſation, 
not one pretty delipw introduced, who by 
well-timed-flattety would raiſe heir ſpi- 
ritsz| and above! all, where the ſtupen- 


daus ſcience af whiſk was in no eſtima- 


tion; theſr chings, Tapprebend; may o- 
blige them to call for their Eau de Luce; 
and, as would do all in my power to pre- 
vent bath the importation and conſump- 
tion of Frenchcommodities; for as we are 
now at war with:the power, Iwiſh we was 
ſo with the manners of that gay people; 
therefore, to relieve ſuch ee, 1 Wall 
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To. choſe of n 4% Lai Watte Who Wis 
tired with my Taft chapter, Lought 

to make an apology for again preſuming 
to preſent them with the ſattie ſubject; bu 

I'beg leave to remind them, thatin the 
character of an authoreſs, it is my duty to 
endeavour to plealt every reader; and 1 
have now both the honour and the hap- 
3 to know Tome ladies, to whom it 
would give the moſt ſupreme delight to 

ſee a reformation made in their whole fex; 
this indeed would be a public good; 'for 
I am thoroughly perſwaded, that if the 
female world would once take the lead, 
and amend their behaviour and manners, 
that che male world would ſoon follow - 
their example. For this very good reaſon, 
that then it would be their intereſt ſo to 
do, for they would not only find theadvan? 
tage of this in their dyn wives, daughters 
and ſiſters, bat they would then know, that 


a largeeſtate, ora mad ce glittering 
title, would be looked on but as ſecondary 


recom- 


U 
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recommendations, that the man of the 
ſtricteſt honour, juſtice, -morality, and 
religion would always be preferred; they 
would then change the form of their at- 


tack, and inſtead of decorating their own 


ſons, would turn all their thoughts on 
the embelliſhments of their minds and 
manners; as knowing that the only way 


ever to be ſucceſsful with the fair. Ano- 


ther national adyantage ariſing from a ge- 
neral reformation in the fair ſex 1 is, that as 


I have, I hope, proved clearly, it would 


have a great influence. upon the conduct 


of the men; for was the men more gene- 


rally virtuous, they would be more truly 


valiant; the conſequence of which is, that 
we ſhould have no cowards either at ſea or 
land; for as Shakeſpear has long ago 
told us. 

It is conſcience only that makes cowards 


| of us all: what then could alarm the Bri- 


tiſh nation; not Lewis le grand, as he is 
ſtiled by. his ſycophants, with his army 
of petit maitres; for Engliſhmen would 
then all be brave, becauſe they would all 
be virtuous; and, Engliſhwomen would 
all be fair, becauſe they all were good. 
And the moſt effectual, het that I 


know of, to bring about this very deſire- | 


able end is, to take characters from real 
ok ſtrongly painted, and then ge 
ome 
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ſome proper teflections upon them, that 
when a female mind ſees the leaſt analogy 
between the foible, folly, or fault, that is 
here repreſented, and what it fgels in its 
own boſom ; it may, by immediately a- 
mending what it is now convinced is abſo- 
lutely wrong, ſtrike out the ugly reſem- 
-blance, and fo become at once both wiſe 
and good, according to the proverb, every 
one to mend one; and the work is done 
but, perhaps, it will be objected, that 1 
am not equal to this undertaking, that I 
have no talent for drawing, that my co- 
lours are bad, and-that'the moſt I deſerve 
but the name of a vile dawber, fit only to 
attempt a ſign-poſt. 9 
As it is very probable there may be 
truth in this charge, ſo I ſhall not go a- 
bout to defend myſelf; but only humbly 
offer to their conſideration my intention; 
which, in ſpite of criticiſm is good; and 
as the intention is, what only ſtamps. a 
merit upon any action, ought therefore 
principally to be regarded; ſo I hope the 
humane and good - natured part of my fair 
readers will permit the goodneſs of the 
deſign, to plead an excuſe for the bad- 
neſs of the execution. Without farther pre- 
face, therefore, I return to my characters. 
I ſhall now prefent them with Mrs. 
Flutter, the ſecond of the three ladies 
Vol. II. 1 men- 


- menti 
- Flutter) huſband to this lady, was a man 


4 — — — — — — — — 
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inqthe former chapter. Mr. 


of plain ſemſe, aud moderate fortune; they 


had been married ſome years, but had on- 
ly ons child, the young lady before men- 
tioned, to be placed under the care of 
Mrs; Allgood; + As Mrs, Flutter pro- 
feſſed herſelf a modern fine lady, fo, ac- 


cording to the invariable rules of that 
ſet, ſne never condeſcended to the care 
of her family, or the performance of any 
domeſtic duties; this put Mr. Flutter un- 
der a neceſſity to ſtoop to offices which 


degraded his dignity, and brought him 


to contempt, and he loſt the eſteem of 


1 
{nfible people; for, alas! they did not 
know, that iffhe had not ordered his own 


dinner, his good lady would not have 
taken the trouble off his hands; as Mr. 


Flutter was a ſtranger to the œconomy 
of a houſhold, ſo it is not to be won - 
dered at, that he was groſly impoſed on; 
and though his received character was 


that of a miſer; yet it was notorious, that 


he lived greatly above his income. To 


account tor this ſeeming paradox; I muſt 


return to Mrs. Elutter; ſhe; had both a 
native and an acquired folly, though the 
latter bore much the greater ſhare; her 
head was a perfect triangle, equally divi- 
ded between religion, metaphy ſicks, and 
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the faſtion; the firſt of theſe was owing 
to her intimacy with Mrs. Allgood; Mrs. 
Flutter not only therefore talked about 
religion in all companies, but made it the 
ſubject of her letters to her acquaintance; 
and yet by her conduct it did not appear, 
that religion had the leaſt influence on 
any of her actions; from whence I judge, 
it was then only in her head, for at that 
time it certainly had not reached her 
heart; as to her paſſion for metaphyſicks, 
it was eaſily accounted for, by acquainting 
my readers, that ſhe almoſt adored Mrs. 
Surface, who was a profeſſed metaphy ſi- 
cian; and Mrs. Flutter conſidered this 
lady in a very high light; for, I believe, 
ſhe thought her wiſer than Solomon him- 
ſelf; as to the faſhion indeed, ſne was 
entirely governed in that particular by her 
two prime miniſters, her milliner, and 
mantua- maker; theſe people were abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to her peace and happi- 
neſs, as they had it both in their power 
and inclination, to relieve Mrs. Flutter 
from two very heavy burdens, her time 
and her money; both of thoſe very va- 
lvable things ſhe) was/always glad to diſ- 
poſe of. She piqued herſelf: on her ma- 
ternal tenderneſs, which all conſiſted in 
adorning the dutſide of the little favour- 
ite; for her mind lay like a barren waſte, 
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huſband, it-was to ridicule him, for ſhe 
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qulte uncultivated, till Mrs. Allgood ex- 
tended her charity to chis fair flower, ay 
before obſer ved. Find dag 190 41 
Whenever Mrs. Flutter ſpoke. of her 


ſaid, he Was an non: entity; and by this 


means, without intending it, I am very 


ſure ſhe took the moſt effectual method 


to convey to the company the loweſt o- 


pinion of her on underſtanding: when 
ſhe talked with him, even before her 
common friends, ſhe would tell him, ſhe 
hated him. The firſt time Cornelia heard 
this, ſhe was aſtoniſhed beyond meaſure, 
to find ĩt poſſible, ſor a well-bred woman 
to be guilty of ſo great an indecency; but 
ſhe has fince been told, her ſurprize was 
owing only to her want of knowledge of 
what was daily practiced in the polite 
world; by ladies, whoſe birth, fortune, 
and education entitle them to give Jaws 


to all below; their on quality; and who 


are ſuperior to any refle&ions that can be 
made by Plebeians on their conduct; if this 
is a fact, and there are really ſuch ladies 
in the world, I ſhall take leave to tell 
them, that this proof of their ſincerity, 
in acquainting the gentlemen, who have 
the misfortune of being their huſbands, 
with what all the world knew before, can 
plead no excuſe for their want of good 

manners, 
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Manners, and the delicacy that ought to 
be inſeparable from the ſex; and if ſuch 
ladies will voluntarily diveſt themſelves of 
their dignity, and aſſume the language 
and behaviour, ef their menial ſervants, 
they muſt expect to be treated as ſuch; 
for let a woman's quality be ever ſo high, 


or her fortune ever ſo large, unleſs ſhe is 


diſtinguiſhed by ſomething more than 
her dreſs, ſhe has beſtowed her time to 


na purpoſe; as to Mrs. Flutter, ſhe was 


too much the modern fine lady, to admit 


of ſuch à vulgar thing, as affection for 


a huſband; no, her heart was wholly en- 
groſſed by that faſhionable thing, called 
female friend ſhi p; and, which indeed js 
now" conſtituted in the room of almoſt 
every virtue, by theſe ſame friends, who 
are always loud in their applauſes of each 
other; in this particular, Mrs. Flutter 
was a perfect enthuſiaſt; huſband, child, 
health, reputation, fortune, all was to 
be ſacrificed-at once, if they came in com- 
petition! with her dear friends. Mrs. Flut- 
ter appeared by her dreſs at this viſit, ta 
have ranſacked the whole globe to deco- 
rate her perſon'; at leaſt, it was plain no 
expence was f. that eould augment 
ins gaudy appearance. As her Perſon 


was really fine; ſo The had the good na- 


ture to give i gratis; that being a part, 
Sen (l | | 5; I think, 
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J think, of the preſent faſhion. Upon 
her firſt coming in, Hortenſius obſerved 
to a- gentleman who ſat near him, that he 
thought Mrs. Flutter like our firſt parent 
Eye before the fall ; for though ſhe was 
naked, ſhe: was not aſhamed; to; which 
the gentleman replied, that undoubtedly 
it was part of the curſe; pronounced upon 
mankind, that the females ſhould have no 
ſhame,; This was a very ſevere cenſure, 
and L wiſh. the ladies of the preſent age 
would make it appear, it had no founda- 
tion in truth; I muſt therefore once more 
addreſs my fair country · women, and beg 
them to amend their whole conduct; and 
by ſetting a good example to the male part 
of the creation, they will, in ſome mea · 
- ſure, wipe out. that. indeliablen hlot upon 
our characters * fon it is hotorious, that 
the woman was the firſt in the tranſgreſſion; 
it. is therefore ingumbent upon us now to 
take the toad to virtue; fot if we longer 
neglect doing it, Lapprehend the men will 
ſay, that the ſetpent, by feducipg;E ves took 
poſſeſſton of the hole ſex evet aſten. 
And here I cannot forbear recammend- 
ing to my fair readers a certain ornament, 
a; great deal out of uſe, it is true, but, 
therefore. not the. leſs;baggmiog, called 
modeſty; I ſay, angrnamęnt, as it really 
is, and perhaps: way 1 to gall it à yireues 
\ pits 1 c 1 ſome 
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ſome of my readers might object to the 
uſing it; I do aſſure them, ſolemnly, it 
is the moſt becoming habit they can pol- 
ſtbly put on, for modeſty has great advan- 
tages; it always ſets off beauty, nay, it 
gives an agreeable ſhade to even uglineſs 
itſelf. I have ſomewhere met with a lit- 
tle fable to this purpoſe, and ſhall, for 
the benefit - of my fair readers, give it 
them as perfect as my N "_ oo! 
mit me now.to do. 


* # 


A AI. 


TY is ſaid, that when Jupiter formed the 
paſſions: in the — breaſt, he aſ- 
ſigned every one of them its diſtinct a- 
bode; modeſty, however, was forgot: 
ſhe. was upon her-petition. at laſt introdu--— 
ced to him, but as he could not tell where 
to place her, he therefore allowed her al- 
ways to accompany the great virtues z 
ever ſince that time ſhe is inſeparably from 
them. She is the friend of truth, and 
betrays the lie that dare attack it; ſhe is 
a conſtant attendant upon good ſenſe ; ſheis 
in ſtrict :union with love, and often pro- 
claims it; in a word, ſhe is ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary, to beauty, that ſhe loſes her 
charms, whenever ſhe 2 ger. 
ende So much for fable. 111 
14 7 would 
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I would therefore adviſe my fair readers, 
to let the chief part of their finery be mo- 
deſty; and I will. likewiſe tell them one 
ſerious truth, that attracted by the amiable 
appearance of modeſty, I have heard gen- 
tlemen declare, they have diſcovered great 
beauty, where they otherwiſe would nor 
have ſearched for it. 

As ſoon as Mrs. Flutter had left the 
apartment, Portia turning to Cornelia, 
ſaid, I doubt not but .this lady's: beha- 
viour has occaſioned you great ſpecula- 
tion, as indeed it juſtly might; and tho? 
you have been befare-hand with me in 
your reflexions on her conduct in general, 
yet I muſt: beg leave to make a few re- 
marks on ſome particulars; and the ra- 
ther, as it is poſſible they may hereafter 
be of ſervice to you; and, firſt, if fate 
allots you to a happy marriage, make the 
bleſſing permanent dy love, and the con- 
ſtant practice of all the female virtues; if, 
on the contrary, you are unfortunately, 
married, and your mind is torn and diſ- 
traced with the agonies of domeſtic jars, 
ſeek felief from him, who alone can extri- 
cate us out of the deepeſt diſtreſs; if you 
love your | huſband paſſionately, as was 
my own caſe, and he but ill return your ten- 
derneſs; let mildneſs, complaiſance, and a 
blame leſs conduct be the only arms that you 
b T $4 combat 
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one; and if if ech Wee is 0 00 it . 
he will ſee how bos you are 1 un- 
eaſy; and there cannot be a ſtronger argu- 
ment to perſuade him not to be unjuſt to 
you; nay, it is highly probable, your. ex- 
"ample may in time teach Fig to, carr reh 
his ieder r paſſions, and a kat entirely 
convert him; and ſurely, third is. nothing 
ſo glorious to a wife as a victory ſo gained; 
for a man, reclaimed from any bad habits 
in this manner, will ever after be ſubjected 
to her virtue, and the wife's patience, for 
a, time, is rewarded 18 a triumph, that 
will continde as long er life: 1 have al- 
ways couch, that a wife never appeared 
in a more truly ridiculous tight, than when 
ſhe made her huſband's faults or follies the 
13 ſubject 
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doe ger bc converſation 3 Wig) would 
Imagl uch women. e the town 
ſhould FG in phe: 777 ke the parts; 
hut, ae, con 19 55 TY is, that they 
Ab. bob Ka | .companics as the 
110 6 Continue ſo till. ſome 
reve olly ines upon the Stage to their 
re | 
Dr make no doubt, Cornelis, continued 
Por a, u ſee all the errors of Mrs. 
Ffir tes told duct. 3h regard to her, daygh- 
ter; Tad, im caſe heaven ſhould ever ſee fit 
| to bleſs you with a family, I ſhall take leave 
0 ſay lomething on that ſubject to you. 
Firſt then, a, woman s tenderneſs to her 
e i one or. 1585 moſt ſincere evi- | 
© dence "Up 12 virtiie 3 but yet I would 
"have the manner of expre ling "this affec- 
tion ſubj Fn to the rules of 0 e op 
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01 79 ihe thoughts of your children have 
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being natural, you muſt not be angry at, 
becauſe that will increaſe it; when you 
cannot avoid chiding, do it gently; but, 
if it is poſſible, rather flatter away their 
ill humour, and take the firſt opportunity, 
after this, of pleaſing them in ſomething 
that they did not expect; this will ſtrength- 
en your authority, by making it ſoft, and 
confirm their obedience, by makiog it 
their intereſt; above all things, never be 
in a paſſion, either with or before your * 
children, for this is giving them a licence 
to do the ſame; you muſt therefore keep 
as ſtrict a guard upon yourſelf before your 
children as if you was amongſt your ene - 
mies; for all children have a ſhortneſs of 
thought, owing to the weakneſs of their 
judgments, and are very apt to make 
wrong inferences of what you ſay; and by 
this means they leſſen their duty to you, 
and extend their liberty farther than is 
convenient to themſelves; let them there- 
fore ſtand more in awe of your affection 
than of your power: in one word, I give 
it you as my opinion, that you are to act 
by your children as by your huſband; let 
your behaviour be ſuch to him, that he 
may not only have the greateſt affection 
to your perſon, but that he may eſteem 
you as; his, firſt friend, and prefer you be- 
fore any other relating, or acquaintance he; 
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has in the 2 world. I have dwelt the 
longer on this ſubject, as it appears by the 
conduct of the — of the — age, 
that they have entirely given up the pleaſ- 
ing employment of forming the infant 
minds of their children: but, notwithſtand- 
ing the force of faſhion, this is undoubtedly 
a duty incumbent on every mother, and 
much more ſo than that of forming and ad- 
orning their bodies; as to this laſt parti- 
cular indeed we do not ſeem to be wanting, 
if we are to judge by the great increaſe of 
theſe female ſeminaries 'amongſt us now 
called boarding-ſchools, where, for only 
treble the intereſt of the daughter's for- 
tune, the mother is at once delivered from 
all trouble, till the young lady's under- 
ftanding is arrived at a pitch .capable of 
attaining the inſtructions of that profound 
maſter. in the ſtupendous ſcience of whiſt, 
the ever-memorable Mr. Hoyle; and in- 
deed, in the age we now live in, which will 
undoubtedly be recorded in the annals of 
tame for wiſdom, it is not to be wondered 
at that this ſhould happen early in life, 
and that a young lady, if ſhe gives a ſtrict 
application to the inſtructions of this won- 
derful and truly great maſter, ſhould, af- 
ter three or four years, and that too at an 
when our grandmothers would have 
thought her only fit to be reading her teſta- 
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ment, be thoroughly accompliſhed, and 
an of her education, by the 
aſſiſtance of this uſeful man, ſo entirely 


finiſhed, that ſhe will de capable of acquit» | 


ting herſelf properly in what is commonl 
called the beſt company in England. 
I muſt beg your patience, my dear Cor- 
nelia, a little longer, ſaid Portia, as there 
is one very material part in Mrs. Flutter's 
character that I have not yet touched, I 
mean her want of œconomy, and her total 
negle& of the care of her family; a wo- 
man that is guilty of theſe faults brings 
herſelf under a cenſure-much heavier than 
the trouble ſhe would avoid;' and indeed, 
ſuch a woman is rather. an incumbrance 
than a help to any family ſhe is at the head 
of: this I am very ſure of, that no reſpect 
is laſting, but that which is produced b. 
our being in ſome meaſure uſeful to th 
that pay it; and upon this principle, even 
the regard of the children and fervants 
will not be paid to a lady who thinks them 
below her notice, and not worth her care: 
do you therefore, my dear Cornelia, be 
very careful, that you do not carry your 
politeneſs to that height, nor practice the 
preſent faſhion to that degree, as to be 
good for nothing: a gentleman's province 
is certainly without doors, and the ceco- 
nomy of a houſe is in ſome meaſure _— 
wk 10reg 
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| | ( 182 ) 
fore indecent for-him, which makes this 
duty fall wholly upon the wife; and yet 
the art of laying out money wiſejy is not 
Attained, I aſſure you, without a, great 
Fir l of. thought; and this is more difficult 
in the caſe of a married woman, who 
is accountable to her lord and maſter for 
all ber miſtakes in this particular; for it 
is not only his money, but his character 
too is at ſtake, if what comes under his 
lady's care is managed improperly ; your 
huſband's temper then muſt here be your 
chief direction ; ; when once you know his 
mind, it will juſtify your part in the ma- 
nagement; if he is pleaſed with it, you 
may be quite eaſy, for he is yur guaran- 
tee to the world. 
In regard to your own dreſs and. appear- 
ance, which. is an article of great expence, 
generally ſ peaking, among the ladies, take 
This, for a maxim, that nothing is truly 
fine but what is fit, and proper for your 
| circumſtangesz Far if once you break thro' 
this rule, you will launch into a wide ſea 
of extravagance; every thing will become 
neceſſary, only becauſe you have a mind to 
it; but remember the proverb, that children 
and fools want every thing, becauſe, they 
8500 ſenſe to diſtinguiſh; and there can- 
not be a ſtronger evidence of a weak un- 


Kills than the making too large a 
cata- 
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7 of ings. that are neceſſary; 
D, e it will 
br ea thre grout for things the 
come. undex, that denominatiog; and I am 
yery. certain, that, itte great town, there 
is more money given to be laughed at, than 
to any one thing in og 91s though IL am 
as certain the purcha 77 do not higk ſo; 


7 1 {fre you, th he world is the moſt 


urable to 25 215 n we acquit ourſelyes 
e 8 loft, agreeable to 
me UE in! yr Mrs.: Flutter's great 
Argument, upon this ſubject always was, 


.the mult be like other people: if you 
Once: indulge this, notion, it will carry you 
A Get; Yz never mind. the wants that 
vanity alone creates. no, my. Cornelia, 
I wou 4 inſpire you with a nobler ambi- 
tion; allow no "body to practice all the 
great Ne in a higher degree than your- 
ſelf; for be aſſured, Pat poorneſs of wine 
is worſe than poverty. of fortune; beg! Ways 
therefore ſenſible of the neceſſity of virtue; 
good ſenſe, Cornelia, is a glaring equipage, 
it you chuſe to make a figure; and great 


virtue the moſt ſhining, ornament you can 


poſſibly wear; the only point that 1 think 
a woman can diſtinguiſh herſelf, in to any 
advantage is .cxconomy : it would igdeed 
have been happy, if Mrs. Flutter 's fortunę 
had been ſuch, as to make N 
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of her income unneceſſary; but as T believe 
bers is not large ge, ſo it 10 i0cumbent” on 
ber, by all means, to be difereet* in the 
article of expence; for where” people do 
not obſer ve a moderation in this particular, 
they will ſoon ſee their affairs in diſorder; 
indeed, where ceconotmy is oute laid aſide, 
you can anſwer for nothing ; not that 1 
would have you, my Cone ja, coverous; 
and though I recommend regularity, I am 
a profeſſed enemy to-avarice, which is of 
little uſe, and diſhonours all perſons, brings 
them into contempt, and makes them de- 
ſpiſed: all that I aim at, is to perſuade 
you to ſuch à management and tegularity, 
as will avoid the ſhame and injuſtice "which 
always attends a Careleſs Ln vt; ſet you 
make yourſelf ever ſo fine, gay, and glit- 
tering, I do affure you, Cornelia, you will 
find yourſelf often exceeded by your in- 
feriors; therefore I would adviſe, that in 
your houſe you might have ever thing 
elegantly uſeful, 'which, with” a full at- 


tendance, is not fo ealily imitated by peo- 


Pie below you. 

Hortenſius then ſpoke, and ſaid, that he 
knew few things more truly ridiculous,than 
the vanity of appearing greater than'we 
are, and which, ſaid he, is always attended 
with fatal conſequences at laſt, and in the 
interien makes our liveswretchedly oy 
an 
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and never anſwers our deſigns; for we have 
as many people who calculate our eſtates 
or fortunes with our expences, as we have 
acquaintance; the world ſees through us; 
and, inſtead of paying us the reſpect which 
we endeavour to purchaſe by our ruin, we 
only furniſh matter for ridicule, and make 
ourſelves the jeſt of all who know us; and q 
thus we laviſh our eſtates to deceive our- 
ſelves: it has been the endeavour of wiſe 5 
men in all ages, continued Hortenſius, to 
retrench the evils of life; but it is the 
cuſtom of fools to increaſe them. Arſpa-' 
cia then ſaid, Cornelia, you know Bril- 
laate: laſt birth - day ſhe appeared at court 
in a rich gold brocade ſuit of cloaths; and 
ſhe vainly imagined, that all who took 
notice of her dreſs admired: her fancy, and 
conceived very advantageous ideas of her 
fortune; when, in reality, they remarked 
her only for an idle, extravagant foolifh/ 
young woman, in the high road to ruin 
and beggary; ſhe was therefore laughed 
at by the: Ul-natured; and pitied by the 
more humane: this lady, ſaid ſhe; is al- 
ways a ſlave to the preſent mode, be it 
what it will; and indeed the generality 
of the ladies of the preſent age are in ſuch 
a ſlate of bondage, that I have often 
thought, that if they had been formed by 
nature, what they ridicy 96 
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ſelves by art and faſhion, they would look 
upon themſelves as the moſt wretched of 
all created beings. Arſpacia here was ob- 
liged to ſtop; for at this moment entered 
two ladies; whom I ſhall call Liſetta and 
Flavia: Liſetta was the daughter of a 
country. gentleman, Who lived in the 
. neighbourhood of Hortenſius; ſhe would 
have been little remarked, had it not been 
for Flavia, into whoſe acquaintance ſhe fell 
when ſhe was very young; Flavia was of 
low birth, : ſhe wanted not ſenſe, and ſhe 
had a kind of native cunning which was 
of infinite uſe to her, as it ſupplied the 
place of wiſdom ; ſhe had, by ſome for- 
tunate accidents, been thrown early in 
life into good company, which opportu- 
nity ſne had improved; and che ſame 
tack y events, by which ſhe had at firſt 
emerged out of datkneſs, ſtill attending 
her, ſhe was at this time poſſeſſed of an 
eaſy fortune, which ſhe: daily increaſed, 
and which by birth ſhe had no title to. 
Flavia had once been very handſome; 
but was now more than young; the cruelty 
that had taken poſſt ſſion of her heart in 
her bloom, was by time hardened into a 
ſtoical ſeverity againſt the male part of the 
creation; ſhe therefore entered herſelf a 
member f the ſociety of female friends, 
aà ſect nom much in vogue amongſt us 
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and here indeed ſhe-had an opportunity ot 
exerting her talents to the utmoſt; for 
one of their tenets. is, as I have been in- 
formed, never to ſuffer a friend to marry, 
except for inteteſt only, that the wife may 
be "A better enabled to continue: and in- 
creaſe her favours. to her female friend, 
ho ſtill holds the firſt place in her heart: 
in purſuance of this — laudable ſcheme, 
Flavia had been long hunting down an 
old baronet for her dear friend Liſetta, 
though he had hitherto eſcaped her toils- 
All ladies of this order of ſemale friends 
are perfect Platos in petticoats; for they 
are not ſufficiently qualified to be admitted 
into the ſociety, except their philoſophy is. 
. 2 to make aki jars eſpiſe allin-/ 
diverſions: they look down un 
FA. affording: * 
their attention; and though they go oftener 
to the theatre. than other people, yet it is 
purely to oblige; their acquaintance; an 
contrary to their inclination :: another. of 
their tenets, which they religiouſly hold, 
is to lay all their particular friends under 
contribution, which they effectually per- 
form by art ully applying, oib of fool, of 
which indeed. chey are very liberal. As it is 
5 ſome gf. my fair ræadets may really 


ſtrangens to this Mer · working bib; 
ough-1; am pretty egafiqenti i thaſe — 
ed 


. 
Are not ſo will pretend ignorance; hows 
ever, for the benefit of the former, I ſhall 
acquaint them, that the principal ingre- 
dients are, groſs flattery, mixed up with 
ſyrup: of civility, ſome acid ſpirit of ſcan- 
dal, and a great deal of the tincture of ſelf- 
love: by the right application of this com- 
polition theſe” female friends are enabled 
to live in an elegant manner, often indeed 
ſuperior to their patroneſs who beſtows the 
favours: but it would be tireſome to my 
readers to enter into a particular detail of 
all the arts practiſed by theſe people; and 
beſides, I am myſelf a ſtranger to many 
of them; fo ſhall only ſay, Flavia was ſoon 
ſenſible, that ſhe had got into very im- 
Proper company; for her talents did not 
here appear to any advantage; ſhe there- 
fore reminded Liferta;/in-a-veryPolite man- 
ner, that they had a vaſt number of viſits 
to make, and by this means obliged her 
inſtantly to take her leave. © 
As foon as theſe ladies had left che a- 
pattment, Portia (aid, I have before; Cor- 
nelia, warned you againſt particular friend 
ſhips, as they are, you fee,” ſometimes 
very dangerous, and- always extremely ri- 
diculous: but, that I may not be thought 
too ſevere; I willigive you my reaſons: it 
is very poſſible you may fix upen a lady 
for your friend, again whom he work 
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has given judgment for ſome great Faulty 
without your being acquainted. with it; a 
reſemblance of inclination is none of the 
leaſt inducements to friendſhip; and you 
will be looked upon at leaſt as a well- 
wiſher, if not a partner with her in her 

faults; for you will not find the world ſo 
very good · natured, as to believe you averſe 
to her way of thinking, fince it did not 
diſcourage you from admitting her to an 
intimacy; your ignorance: of the lady's 
true character may leſſen the guilt, but 


will moſt certainly improve the jeſt upon 
you: do not then lay out your friendſhip 


too layiſhlyz for you are reſponſible to the 
world, if you pitch upon a lady ſor your 
friend that is improper to be called ſo: 
another thing that I would recommend to 
you is, never to carry your friendſhip fo 
far to your dear friend; as abſolutely to 
loſe your ſight becauſe ſhe is concerned: 
I confeſs: malice is too quick-hghted; but 


it doth not therefore follow that friendſhip 


muſt be blind; and if you do not obſerve 
a mean between theſe two extremes, your 
exceſs of good-nature will betray you into 
a very ridiculous figure; the beſt of theſe 
female friendſhips are not without their 
objections; bur as it is impoſſible for you 
not to have acqaintance, I would recom- 
mend it to you to make choice of ſuch 

people 
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people as are remarkable for good ſefiſe, 
and great virtue; if you neglect doing this, 
your reputation may be hurt by their im- 
pertinence; I am ſpeaking now only of 
acquaintance, not of friends; but this will 
ſhew you how difficult a thing it is to meet 
with a true friend: I do not pretend to 
make a diſſertation on the ſubject, I only 


touch ſlightly 6n ſome duties of. civil life; 


I refer you to your on heart, which will 
put you, I doubt not, upon acquiring all 
the virtues which will merit a ſincere friend; 
and then ſhall beg of heaven to enrich you 
with that treaſure: you obſerved, Cornelia, 
continued Portia, I believe, the diſtinction 
that the ladies made to each other that have 
Juſt left us; and the ſame you ſaw in Mrs. 
Flutter and Mrs. Allgood; this gives of- 
fence to the reſt of their acquaintance, be- 
cauſe it is injuring them in ſome degree 
by ſetting them at a diſtance, whilſt the 
dear friend only is to be careſſed: people, 
I aſſure you, very ſeldom forget ſuch treat- 
ment, therefore if ever formality is allow- 
able, it is to be aſſumed here, that you may 
reſiſt the invaſion of ſuch forward women, 
as would preſs: into your friendſhip and 
acquaintance, where, if once admitted, 
_ they will either be a ſnare or an incum- 
brance to you: here Portia ended; and 
there then came in a lady, who, by the 

impru- 
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imprudence of her conduct had given 


room for cenſure, though ſhe was believed 
to be ſtrictly innocentij Hortenſius then 


obſerved to Cornelia that it was abſolutely 


neceſſary for every woman to make her 
life virtuous, and! her conduct prudent; 
living well, ſaid the, does not ſilence ca- 
lumny, but it certainly diſarms it; and, I 
believe, indiſcretion very often in women 
goes as far to give a ſcope for ſcandal, 
as real infamy ; for the world judges 
from the public behaviour of you ladies, 
while they are ignorant of your private 
conduct and ſentiments. Tou are there- 
fore very happ „Cornelia, continued 
Hortenſius, to 18 an opportunity of 
being a witneſs of the failings of other 
people, without erring yourſelf, and by 
that means make their ill example ſerve 
as a preſervative to your diſcretion. 
. - Hortenfius had hardly finiſhed his laſt 
ſentence, when there came in Mrs. Sable, 
and her daughter Vergetta; Mrs. Sable 
was the daughter of one of the meaneſt 
mechanics; who, by raking, ſcraping, 
and denying himſelf the neceſſaries of 
life, amaſſed a fortune, that purchaſed his 
daughter a huſband of a genteel profeſ- 
ſion; they had no other child but Ver- 
getta, her intellects were by nature weak, 
ſhe was proud, haughty, and imperious; 


and 
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and ad they gave her a faſhionable edu- 
Cation, ſo het underſtanding was not 
improved, not her paſſions corrected; 
ſhe looked down upon her equals in for- 
tune, for as to bifth ſhe did not even 
condeſcend to think of them ; ſhe never 
was handſome; and was now pretty far 
advanced in life, but had juſt met with a 
neceſſitous man of quality; who, with a 
ſhattered conſtitution, had, for the ſake 
of her fortune only, beſtowed a title on 
her. But, as Pope ſays, 


What can enoble ſots, or ſlaves, or 
covwards f 1 15 
Alas! — not all the blood of all the 


This muſhroom lady, with the magni- 
ficent Mrs. Sable; was the ſtanding ſub- 
je& for contempt and ridicule. Mrs. 
Sable had entirely forgot her original, 
and was perpetually crowding herſelf 
into the company of people of quality, 
Where ſhe was ſure to be laughed at. Her 
ladyſhip's title indeed had deprived her 
both of ſight and memory, but it had not 
the ſame effect upon the company ſhe now 
was permitted to keep, who ſaw the 
mean mechanic in every action. Her la- 
dyſhip had her female friend, 3 
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ſhe came from the dregs of the people, 
over acted her part, which ſhe thought 
was being polite; but it was believed his 
Jordſhip would ſoon put an end to the 
farce. 7148 A 

But it is high time to preſent my rea- 
ders with the character of Mrs. Surface, 
which I promiſed to give. Mrs. Surface 
was the daughter of a country gentleman, 
but was now married to a dignitary of 
the law; her huſband, a man of the 

greateſt merit, and an old particular 
friend of Portia's. As this gentleman 
had always ſpoke of Portia, not only with 
admiration, but with a degree of vene- 
ration; ſo it excited a deſire in his lady to 
be acquainted with ſo valuable a woman, 
not doubting but Portia was a profound 
metaphyſician; but how great was Mrs, 
Surface's ſurprize, upon her addreſſing 
herſelf to Portia in the ſtile of a meraphy- 
ſician, to hear her declare ſhe was an en- 
tire ſtranger to the ſcience. She then be- 
held her with a ſmile of contempt, and it 
is to be feared her huſband fell greatly in 
her eſteem, who could rank ſuch an illi- 
terate creature in the liſt of ſenſible wo- 
men; however, hoping to find greater 
encouragement from the gentlemen, ſhe 
turned to them, and began to talk upon 
the ſame ſubject; as they did not pay her 
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| all the attention ſhe thought ſhe merited 3 
ſo ſhe changed the form of her attack, 
and ſpoke to them in Greek. There was 
one among them who happened to be 
maſter of the language, and he very art- 
fully flattered her vanity, and at the ſame 
time diverted the company at her ex- 
pence; which, with all her profound 
learning, ſhe wanted ſenſe to diſcover; at 
laſt, one of the gentlemen aſked her in 
plain Engliſh, her opinion of Mr. Locke; 
to which ſhe anſwered, he knew nothing 
of the ſubje& he pretended to write upon. 
For, in the firſt place, ſhe could clearly 
demonſtrate,” that his doctrine againſt in- 
nate ideas was abſolutely erroneous and 
falſe; and that the reaſons by which he at- 
tempts to prove, that privative cauſes can 
produce poſitive ideas in the mind, are 
equally trifting and abſurd, 495 
- And, in regard to the material differ - 
ence there is between meditative and con- 
templative thought, he had ſhewn him- 
ſelf wholly incapable of illuſtrating that 
matter to the fatisfaftion of the learned 
world; and therefore, in her opinion, he 
was no metaphy ſician. R 
This anſwer made the gentleman ſmile; 
but he could not forbear replying, with 
ſome warmth, that no peiſon had ever 
treated the whale ſubject ſo clearly as Mr. 

3 — Locke 
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Locke had done; and that he was, with- 
out diſpute, the greateſt man in that ſci- 
ence, this nation, or, he believed, any 
other had ever produced. This debate 
now ran high, Mrs. Surface was ſingle in 
her opinion, and the gentlemen were all 
unanimous; as ſhe found the could not 
convinee them; ſhe'was determined to ſi- 
dence them; which ſhe effectually did, by 
aſſuring them, ſhe had now a book in the 
preſs, that would put the truth of what 
the had been aſſerting, out of all diſpute; 
for ſhe had there confuted Mr. Locke in 


every one of his propoſitions, and indeed 


proved him a mere fool; for ſhe could 
ſay, without vanity, that no perſon under- 
ſtood the ſcience of metaphy ſicks ſo well 
as herſelf; and ſhe hoped to ſee it more 
generally ſtudied by the ladies, for it was 
not only a great embelliſhment to a female 
mind, but of much more uſe than arith- 
metic, which was proper only for the 
vulgar, for it was below the attention of 
a woman of faſhion to ſtudy the proper- 
ties and powers of numbers and numeri- 
cal quantities; and to be what was called 
à goed aceomptant, ſhe thought a great 
reflection on any lady, as it was a qualifi- 
cation fit only for her ſervant "the: ſaid, 
the work ſhe had been engaged in, had 
colt her an infinite deal ot trouble and 
411 K 2 time, 
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time, but it would be of general utility to 
mankind, as it would ſhew them, that 
Mr. Locke knew, nothing of the matter; 
and ſhe ſnould have the glory of opening 
their eyes, by letting all the world ſee the 
error they had hitherto been in; and ſhe 
doubted not, but ſucceeding ages would 
revere her name; for, though France had 
long boaſted of their Madame Dacier, 
England, now to her honour, had a Sur- 
face, whoſe fame would be immortal; 
and, who was as much ſuperior to that 
vain impertinent French woman, as that 
proud Gallican critick had been to the 
Teſt of her ignorant ſex. After this rhap- 
ſody of nonſenſe ſhe looked contemptibly 
upon the ladies, but took leave of the 
gentlemen more politely; then hurrying 
to her coach, ordered it to drive to her 
printer's, that ſhe might haſten / the publi- 
cation of her voluminous compoſition of 
foll a - err ier 
As this. lady's abſurdity afforded the 
company a great deal of mirth, ſo I think 


it is neceſſary to acquaint my readers, that 


Mrs. Surface had, from-her infancy, a na- 
tural vivacity with a lively imagination ; 
this was miſtaken by the ſmall circle of 
her friends for wit; and as this flattered 
the vanity of a young mind, which is al- 
ways apt to be elated upon the N 

fr © N ing 
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fling excellencies; ſhe would not reſt here, 
but was fired with an ambition to be 
thought a learned woman; ſhe there- 
fore became miſtreſs, as ſhe called it, 
of the Latin and Greek languages, which 
ſne learned like a parrot; the conſequence 
of this was, ſhe read all day long authors 
ſne did not underſtand, till at laſt, like 
Don Quixote, ſhe fancied herſelf equal, if 
not ſuperior to the greateſt genius's of the 
age. This behaviour gave her huſband. 


iafinite concern, but alas, it was not in 


his power to prevent it, except he had con- 
fined her; ſhe took pains to expoſe her- 


ſelf in a particular manner always before 


company, and once when an archbiſhop 


dined with Mr. Surface, ſhe attacked his 


lordſhip ſo warmly upon the beloved ſci - 
ence of metaphy ſicks, that his grace, in his 
own defence, was forced to make a diſſer- 
tation on a jelly, to deliver himſelf from 
the torrent of her folly and impertinence. 


Arſpacia was the firſt that ſpoke after 


Mrs. Surface had left the company; ſhe 
ſaid, it was a very judicious obſervation of 
the duke de Rochefoucault, that we never 
appear ridiculous from our real, but from 
our affected characters; for this reaſon, 
ſaid ſne, a woman ſhould always conſider 


her own genius, and never let her vanity 


get the better of her judgment; for a wo- 
0 K 3 man 
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mam that is neither a wit nor 4 ſcholar, 
may yet have an uſeful underſtanding; 
and if ſhe contents herſelf with ſeeming 
what ſhe really is, if ſhe doth not procure 
applauſe, ſhe will at leaſt avoid the 1 —_— 
ration of impertinence. 

To which Hortenſius anſwered, that 
to prevent people miſtaking their ta- 
lents, he would recommend, one maxim, 

which he wiſhed to fee practiſed by both 

ſexes, which was only. this; that they 
would have more ambition to ſhew the 
world, they had good hearts and juſt prin- 

ciples, than good heads, great learning, 
or fine genius; for it is not given to 
every perſon to excel in wit, humour, or 
ac fine and elegant taſte in learning, but it 
is in every body's: r to have virtue 
and honeſty; without theſe, all other ac- 
compliſnments are vain; and with theſe, » 
without any other accompliſhments, we 
ſhould be hanoured with the love and cle: 
teem of mankind. in general. 

Portia then addreſſing herſelf to Corme- 
lia, ſaid, moderate your fondneſs, my 
dear Cornelia, for extraordinary ſciences; ' 3 
they are very dangerous for a woman, and 
will teach you nothing, but a vaſt deal of 
vanity; guard yourſelf, therefore, againſt 

the inclination of ſetting up for a learned 
woman; you have all * — 4 that 
N 3 
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is neceſſary for your well-being; therefore 
do-not run after things that were not de- 
ſigned for you; but employ your time in- 
nocently, virtuouſly, and uſefully : before 
people engage in enquiries that are above 
their capacities, I think they ought to 
know the juſt extent of their own under 
ſtandings, and what rule they have for 
determining this grand point; and yet this 
is a thing every body is ignorant of: do 
you therefore have courage enough not to 
deſire to know what really ſurpaſſes your 
, underſtanding; by thus ſappeſling a reſt- 
leſs and uſeleſs curioſity, you will prevent 
a vain opinion of yourſelf, and abate 4 
confidence in your own ſenſe. © 

Know thyſelf, was'a — of advice! 
which the ancients held in the higheſt ve 
neration; the precept is ſhort indeed, But 
very full of inſtruction, Both moral and 
divine; for whoever know themſelves, 
will reflect from whence they came, and 
conſequently adore and praiſe that power 
that gave them being: it will likewiſe 
lead them on to a conſideration of the 
relation wherein they ſtand, and what they 
owe to all mankind: it will alſo teach 
them what place they fill in the creation, 
and make them behave in ſuch a manner, 

as is moſt ſuitable to their rank and dig- 
nity! ſo that it comprehends our duty to 
K 4 God, 
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God, our neighbour,. and ourſelves : and 
it is a thirſt after this knowledge only that 
I. recommend to you, my dear Cornelia; 
for this will effectually deſtroy the ſeeds 
of pride, enyy, cruelty, and impiety: but 
not to enter gravely into the ſubject, I 
ſhall only endeavour. to ſhew you how the 
want of this moſt uſeful knowledge is the 
occaſion of thoſe follies, extravagancies, 
and abſurdities we daily ſee, and Which 
are always attended; with ridicule and con- 

temp t.. 1 1 
It, is the want of this knowledge that 
makes people; act out of character, and 
miſtake their talents; and then they com- 
mence ridiculous; for what can be more. 
ſo, than to; find ladies writing volumes in 
folio- upon; metaphyſics, and: neglecting 
their families, and the education of their 
daughters; what can poſſibly be more ri- 
diculous, than to find gentlemen of rank 
and fortune aſſociating themſelves with 
gamblers, pickpockets, jockeys, and 
rooms; or women, ho pretend to vir- 
tue and reputation, continually at maſque- 
rades, card tables, or any other place but 
at home; who ean forbear laughing at 
ſuch groſs abſurdities as theſe. Here 
Portia ended; and, as it was late, Hor- 
tenſius and Arſpacia took their leaves of 
Poria and Cornelia, as they intended — 
: cc 


ty 
ſet out next morning for their ſeat in the 
country; and 1 will: likewiſe relieve my 
readers from this tedious chapter. 
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Portia gives Cornelia ſame inſtructions in 
regard to ber conduct; they, go into the 
county; the unexpefted death of Horten- 
Aus, * followed" by. that of Arſpacia, and 
© likewiſe the death of Portia; Cornelia 
' marries; | ſome account of Atticus and the 
* Glooming Clelia. 


TN oORTTA and Cornelia ſaw Horten- 
Þ fius and Arſpacia depart in the morn- 
ing for their cotintry-ſeat; which was about 
fourſcore miles from London: it was much 
earlier in the ſeaſon than people of their 
faſhion generally quit the town; but in- 
deed their coming to London at all was, 
properly ſpeaking, only to grow weary of 
it, and that they might renew in them- 
ſelves the reliſh of a country life, of which 
they both were exceſſively fond; for Hor- 
tenſius and his lady were in poſſeſſion of 
true happineſs, which is of a retired na- 
ture; they found in each other every thing 

they wanted, and could therefore receive 
no addition from multitudes of ſpectators; 
Hortenſius was Arſpacia's boſom friend, 
and her chief companion ia her ſolitude, 
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and was then as much the lover as when 
he firſt married her; they both abounded 
with good ſenſe, conſummate virtue, and 
a mutual eſteem of each other, and were 
therefore à perp<trual entertainment to one 
another: this picture of domeſtic happineſs. 
differs ſo much from what is practiſed in 
our days, that I fear many of my fair 
readers will conſider it only as ideal; but 
U beg them to adorn. themſelves with the 
fame virtues that Arſpacia did, and: then 
I doubt not but they will meet with a real 
Hortenſius; but it is faſhion now that ge- 
nerally governs the world; and there is a 
faſhion in happineſs, Lam told, which I 
am certain is a falſe one; this ſort of hap- 
pineſs loves crowds, and to draw the eyes 
of people upon them, becauſe they cannot 
receive any applauſes from their own breaſt; 
but it mult all ariſe from the admiration 
of other people; this ſort of happineſs 
flouriſhes very much about the court, and 
in all, publick aſſemblies, but loſes its ex- 
iſtence when it is not looked at; this is 
faſhionable happineſs ; but, if they chuſe 
to enjoy the real one, let them, like Ar- 
ſpacia,, aſpire after the virtues that are 
peculiar to their ſex, follow their natural 
modeſty, and think it their greateſt com- 
mendation not to be talked of one way or 
Ahe other. | 
1 Au 
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All ſtrictneſs of behaviour is fo unmer · 
eilfully laughed at in our age, that the 
other much worſe extreme is the more 
common folly; but I beg my fair eoun- 
trywbmea to aſk. themſelves, which of 
theſe two offences a huſband would the 
more eaſily forgive, that of her not being 
ſo entertaining to company, occaſioned by 
her not having converſed ſo much in the 
y world; or that of her behaving fo 
aſhionably as to raiſe the inclinations of 
the room to his diſadvantage ; and then 
ſhe will eaſily be able to form her own 
conduct. I have often thought, we have 
carried womens characters too much into 
publick life, as ladies now affect a ſort 
of fame; but J here cannot forbear telling 
them, that the utmoſt of a woman's cha- 
racter is contained in a domeſtick life; 
ſhe is blameable or praiſe-worthy, accord- 
ing as her behaviour affects the houſe and 
family of her father, of her huſband; all 
ſhe has to do in this world is contained 
within the duties of a daughter, a ſiſter, 
a wife, or a mother; and I think it very 
poſſible, that all theſe may be well per- 
formed, though a lady ſhould not be the 
very fineſt woman at an opera, or the very 
beſt whiſt- player in the whole kingdom; 
theſe duties are very conſiſtent with a mo- 
derate ſhare of common ſenſe, a clean but 
| 3 plaia 
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plain dreſs, and a decent behaviour: at 
preſent the heads of my fair country- 
women are turned the wrong way; fer 
they place their ambition on circumſtances, 
where to excel is no addition to what is 
truly commendable and praiſe · worthy: I 
believe indeed that beauty impoſes on the 
perlon that has it, and quite infatuates the 
mind; but let my readers remember, that 
there is but a very ſmall number of years 
difference between a fine woman and one 
that is no longer ſo; for few things are 
ſhorter than the reign of beauty; and no- 
thing is more melancholy than the latter 
Fae of the lives of women, who never 
knew any * but Wat 12 were _— 

ſome. 
Let me an earneſtly ben 6f all my 
fair readers, to endeavour to have an ami- 
able merit, by joining the graces to the 
virtues; for a valuable woman exerts the 
manly virtues of friendſhip, probity, and 
honour, by the punctual dich harge of all 
her obligations: I do not confine the merit 
of women; no; I give them a much larger 
extent than they generally give themſelves; 
for I would have my fair country women 
not only to have the exterior graces, but 
all the virtues of the heart, and all the fine 
ſentiments that their minds are capable 
of receiving by acquiring a ſolid merit; 
_ 1 would 
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J would have them conſider themſelves as 
an additional part of the human ſpecies; 
and this would direct their ambition to 
excel to the right place; for they would 
then in no part of their lives want oppor- 
tunities of being ſhining ornaments to their 
fathers, their huſbands, - their brothers, 
or their own children. 0 
But I beg pardon. of thoſe of my fair 
readers who diſlike this digreſſion, per- 
haps both for the length and the ſubject: 
all that J preſume to offer in my on de- 
fence is, that I have treated them like a 
true friend; for I have ventured to diſ- 
oblige them for their own good. 
But I now return to my hiſtory; and 
am to acquaint my readers, that Portia 
and Cornelia were to have gone out of 
town with Hortenſius and his lady; but 
Portia had ſome unexpected buſineſs that 
called for her immediate attendance; they 
were therefore obliged to defer their jour- 
ney for a fortnight, and then purpoſed fol- 
lowing Hortenſius and Arſpacia, and in- 
tended ſtaying with them four or five 
months. Hortenſius and his lady had 
now been gone ten days, and Portia had 
not heard from them, which gave both 
her and Cornelia great anxiety; Portia 
therefore deſired Cornelia to write to Ar- 
ſpacia that poſt, and to inform her, that 
| in 
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in three day they intended to ſet out fot 


Hortenſius's ſeat: this command ſhe joy- 
fully obeyed; and, as the morning was 
fine, Portia purpoſed taking a walk till 
dinner-time: as Portia's coach drove on, 
Cornelia obſerved to her the vaſt numbers 
of poor that crouded the ſtreets; and ſaid, 
ſne thought it a great misfortune that it was 
ſo very difficult to diſtinguiſh the real ob- 
jects from the counterfeit; to which Por- 
tia anſwered, her obſervation was juſt; for 
it was al moſt impoſſible to make that very 
neceſſary diſtinction; and yet, ſaid ſhe, it 
is the ſafer way of the two to be impoſed 
on, than to overlook one real object: 
this great fault, continued Portia, is 
wholly: owing to the careleſsneſs of our 
legiſlators, whoſe bufineſs it is to puniſh 
counterfeits, and juſtly to apply the large 
ſums of .money gathered for the relief of 
worthy objects: but, continued Portia, it 
gives me a real pleaſure to ſee that tender- 
neſs of diſpoſition in you, Cornelia; for 
compaſſion towards the diſtreſſed is a moſt 
amiable quality: I wiſh, ſaid ſhe, that all 
perſons of fortune would retrench a little 
from their unneceſſary expences, I mean 
thoſe only, ſaid Portia, Which come under 
the article of pleafure,” that they might be 
the better enabled to afford fuch as charity 
engages all people to; ſurely humanity 
1 makes 
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makes us feel the neceſſity of aſſiſting our 
fetlow-creaturesz and good natured gene- 


rous tempers are more ſenſible of the obli- 
gations that lie upon them to do good, 
than they are of all the other neceſſities of 
life: your natural diſpoſition, Cornelia, 
continued Portia, inclines me to believe 
you will, when you are at the head of a 
family, treat your ſervants with kindneſs 


and humanity: the impatience and heat of 


youth, joined to the falſe notions that they 
have imbibed of themſelves, makes ſome 
ladies look upon their ſervants as creatures 
of a different ſpecies; but I am very cer- 


tain J have no occaſion to tell you, that 


this is contrary to the ſentiments you owe 
yourſelf, and to the humanity you owe to 
all the world: we ought indeed to conſider 
our ſervants as unhappy friends; for the 
vaſt difference between us and them is not 
their fault, nor our merits, but a par- 
ticular direction of the divine providence; 


therefore never make them uneaſy in their 


ſtate of life, nor add weight to the trouble 
of it, there is nothing ſo poor and mean 
as to be proud and haughty to any body 
in your — : never ule any harſh lan- 
guage to them; indeed it ought not to 
come out of the mouth of a well-bred, po- 
lite woman: as ſervitude is ſettled in oppo- 
ſition to the natural equality of mankind, 

| 17 
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it becomes us to ſoften it: never be in a 
paſſion with your ſervants; for by doing 
this you expoſe yourſelf to them; and 
leſſen your right of reprimanding them, 
by letting them ſee your faults: you muſt 
keep up an authority in your family; but 
it ſhould be a mild authority: you ſhould 
not always threaten without puniſhing, 
ſor fear of bringing your threats into con- 
tempt; but yet even this -ſhould not be 
done till perſuaſion has failed; for you 
muſt always remember, that humanity 
and chriſtianity put all the world -on the 
"fame, foot, and you owe them aſſiſtance, 
advice, and bounties ſuitable to their con- 
dition and wants: never encourage the 
flattery of your ſervants; and, to prevent 
any impreſſion: of this kind, conſider you 
pay theſe people to ſerve: your weakneſs 
and your pride. By the time this con- 
verſation was finiſned, Portia and Corne- 
lia were got to the park, and were met by 
three young ladies of Cornelia's acquaint- 
ance, who aſked: her to be of their party 
that night to the opera : to this queſtion 
Cornelia very politely anſwered in the ne- 
gative; they then ſaid, with a loud laugh, 
that ſhe was a ſtupid creature, that could 
reſiſt ſuch an enchanting entertainment; 
for their own parts, they had not miſſed 
Boing to the opera a ſingle night W the 
ealon 
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ſeaſonz and yet they could not recollet᷑t 
they had ſeen Cornelia there more than 
twice: Cornelia ſaid, this was very true; 
and, what would more ſurprize them, ſhe 
would inform them, that ſhe was juſt going 
out of town: at this they all ſtarted, ſnrug- 
ged up. their ſhoulders, and faid, it ſhe 
was ſerious, they pitied her; for their own 
parts, they could not breathe in the coun- 
try ſo early in the year; when the town 
was empty indeed, it was changing the 
ſcene, and ſo was tolerable for a very little 
while; but, if ſne muſt go, begged ſhe 
would take a large quantity of hartſhorn 
with her; for they were very ſure ſhe would 
want it, as they knew by experience, that 
every body muſt be very ill if they were 
alone; after this good-natured advice, they 
very obligingly took their leaves : Portia 
then ſaid, ſhe believed theſe ladies would 
not make very valuable wives; but indeed 
no ſenſible man would ever put them to 
the trial: it appears to me, continued Por- 
tia, that theſe ladies have miſtaken their 
intereſt; for, by ſo conſtantly being in 
gublick, they will wear out the taſte of 
tae town by ſhewing themſelves continual- 
ly; and as there is one among them that 
ſeems to want graces to ſet her off to ad- 
vantage, I think, ſaid ſhe, the. ought to 
be more reſerved ;; there is no bonour or, 
FE: dignity, 
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dignity, Cornelia, I aflure you, in a' wo- 
man's ſhewing herſelf continually; nor is 
it an eaſy matter to preſerve a ſtrict modeſty 
in a conſtant hurry of diverſions ; beſides, 
the uſe: lefſens the reliſh! of them; if you 
would have your pleaſures and amuſements 
laſt, uſe them only as diverſions torelieve 
you after more ſerious occupations; enter- 
cain yourſelf often with your own reaſon 
and reflections, and the abſence of plea- 
ſares will not leave you any time upon 
your hands, nor any deſires after them: 
theſe ladies carried their raillery a great 
way; but expoſed only themſelves; for, 

as the inimitable doctor Young ſays, 


O] loſt to virtue, loſt to manly thought, 
Loſt to the noble ſallies of the ſoul, 
Who think it ſolitude to be alone. 


A life of levity, my dear Cornelia, is a 
life of guilt; a ſerious mind is the native 
ſoil of every virtue, and the ſingle charac- 
ter that does true honour to human nature: 
your acquaintance are in the wrong, that 
reproach you with being too fond of ſoli- 
tude; for it is abſolutely neceſſary, to 
weaken the impreſſion that ſenſible objects 
are apt to make upon a young mind: be 
aſſured, from my experience, that the 
_ greateſt ſcience is to know how to be inde- 
pendent; ſecure yourſelf therefore a ey 


| 
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of refuge in your own breaſt; you can al- 
ways return thither, and are ſure of being 
welcome; but when you do not, by ſome 
ſolid reflections, place your dependance on 
yourſelf, you muſt be unhappy; you will 
find the ſenſe of all pleaſures wear off as 
ſoon as you grow habituated to them; and 
you will likewiſe find, that when the world 
is not neceſſary to your happineſs, that it 
will have no power over you: 4 wiſe wo- 
man never. runs after felicity, but makes 
her own happineſs; for it is always in her 
own power: lay down this for a maxim, 
with a reſolution to determine your con- 
duct by, that true happineſs conſiſts in 
peace of mind, in the uſe of your reaſon, 
and in the diſcharge of your ſeveral duties; 
never therefore fancy yourſelf happy, till 
you feel your pleaſures of this ſort flow 
from the bottom of your heart. 

Here Portia ended; and, as it grew 
late, they haftened to her coach to return 
home; when they arrived there, they found 
a meſſenger waiting from Arſpacia, who 
had come poſt to acquaint them, that two 
days after Hortenſius had got into the coun- 
try, as he was riding, his horſe took fright, 
had thrown his maſter, and had broke his 
leg in two placks, the agony of which had 
thrown Hortenſius into a violent fever, 
and that he feared there were ſmall hopes 

: — 0 
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of his maſter's life; that his lady was in 
the utmoſt affliction, and begged Portia 
and Cornelia: to come to her as ſoon a3 
poſſible. 7 | 

Portia immediately ordered her equi- 
page to be got ready; and, aſter taking a 
flight refreſhment, herſelf and Cornelia {ct 
out in the afternoon of the ſame day for 
Hortenſius's ſeat; but diſpatched a ſervant 
before them to acquaint Arſpacia with their 
coming: they travelled with all the expe- 
dition in their power, | yet could not arrive 
there till the morning of the third day 
after they had left London: they found 
the whole family in the utmoſt affliction; 
for Hortenſius had expired about two 
hours before they got there: the ſurgeons, 
it ſeems, at firſt feared a mortification; 
and though nothing was omitted that 
could poſlibly prevent it, yet the fourth 
day it took place, and proved fatal to him. 
He was univerſally lamented; for no man 
could be more beloved, and truly eſteemed 
by all that knew him: his eſtate, which 
was very large, was entailed; and, as he 
had no ſon, went to the heir at law; but 
Arſpacia had a jointure of it, of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year: his will had been 
made ſome time; and Arſpacia was left 
ſple.executrix, and guardian to their only 
daughter, who had a fortune of thirty, 
thouſand pounds, | It 
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It would make too melancholy an im- 
preſſion on my readers, where I to attem 
to deſcribe the ſcenes they beheld in this 
family ; but Portia and Cornelia haſtened 
to Arſpacia's room, they found her con- 
fined to her bed with a fever, . contracted 
by the fatigue of body and anxiety of 
mind ſhe. had undergone 


* 


ſius's account. | 


The young and innocent Clelia was 


playing by the bed-ſide, quite inſenſible 
of the irreparable loſs ſhe had ſuſtained 
and happy indeed in that inſenſibility; an 
even the ſight of this much beloved in- 
fant now increaſed poor Arſpacia's afflic- 
tion, ſo that Portia ordered her to be re: 
moved. $15 Hers | 
Arſpacia was truly an object of pity, 
for ſhe was the picture of human woe; 
how was her mind tortured with the ab- 
ſence of what it loved, and now it was for 
ever loſt to her; what excurſions did her 
ſoul make in imagination after it, and 
then turn into itſelf again, more fooliſhly 


fond and dejected at the diſappointment; 


Her grief, inſtead of having recourſe to 
reaſon, which would reſtrain it, ſeemed 
only to ſearch for further nouriſhment ; it 
called upon memory to repreſent the 
voice, the words, the looks, the temper, 
and affection of the deceaſed Hortenſius. 

2 The 
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The ſight of the miſerable Arſpacia, 
brought to Cornelia's mind theſe beauti- 
ful lues of Doctor ene 8. 


01 the foe commerce —O! the tender 
ties, 
Cloſe twiſted wich che gbres of ihe heart + 
Which, broken, break A 1 drain 
off the ſoul 
Of human joy, and make it pain to lee, 
And is it then pain to lire — When ſuch 
friends part? 0 

*Tis the ſurvivor dies, — My heart, no 
more. | | 


Portia was —— the — per- 
fon in the world, upon ſuch an occaſion ;; 
and ſhe exhauſted: her whole ſtock of elo- 
quence, in endeavouring to ſooth Arſpa- 
cia's mind to peace, for there was not one 
argument, motal, or divine, ſhe did not 
make uſe of. Portia ordered a bed to be 
put up in Arſpacia's dreſſing- room, that 
ſne might night and day be always ready 
to aſſiſt her unhappy friend. 

Portia would ſay to Arſpacia, I beg you, 
my much beloved friend, to moderate your 
grief; lay before you the wiſdom of your 
Maker, and the relation you ſtand in to 

bim, the hidden ways and goodneſs of his 
* and the 1 which he has to 
impoſe 


* 
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impoſe a diſcipline upon us in the way of 
probation z if once you do this, you will 
find that an immoderate ſorrow, let the 
loſs be what it will, how much leſs then, 
when it is only the common fate of all 
mankind; is in no ſenſe conſiſtent with 
your duty to God. ; NG 

You ought, Arſpacia, to ſubmit to him 
as the wiſeſt and beſt of Beings ; and abſo- 
lutely to depend upon his care and provi- 
dence, as the governor of the world. 
This is that temper of mind which is moſt 
particularly ſuitable to the ſtate we are 
paſſing through, and there can be no love 
of ſuch a Being as God is without it, 

We know, that we derive every thing 
which we enjoy in this life from his eſſen- 
tial goodneſs; we know, that he has a 
power to do what he pleaſes; but we like- 
wiſe know, that he is a Being of the moſt 
abſolute benevolence, who delights in do- 
ing good to all his creatures without ex- 
ception; and what is the concluſion that 
is to be drawn from hence, bur that we 
ſhould- refer ourſelves entirely and impli- 
citely to him, and place all our truſt and 
confidence in, his goodneſs; think that 
you are his creature, and can claim no- 
thing from him; and that your being is 
an act of his free-will and mercy ; do not 
therefore complain of your affliction, 
gh... which 
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which he has ordered; dare not to. find 
fault with his e 100 

No, this is an exceſs of pride and folly, 
which your heart, Arſpacia, will never 
comply with. 

Let me beſeech you, therefore, not to 
give yourſelf up to ſuch an extravagance 
of grief,, which will. ſhorten a life that is 
extremely valued by all your friends, 
and which will be very uſeful to your 
daughter, who will have many demands 
upon you, for the duties and ſervices you 

owe her as a parent, 

Re- aſſume then, my dear Arſpacia, 
your wonted greatneſs of mind, for true 
piety, 1 aſſure you, conſiſts in ſubmittir g 
to, and not contending againſt the will of 
heaven; this method will bring you pre- 
ſent peace and future glory. 

With ſuch converſations as theſe, Por- 
tia in ſome meaſure calmed the diſtracted 
boſom of the. loſt, but gentle Arſpacia; 
alas, her delicate Rome. was too weak to 
ſupport the ſhock ſhe had received by the 
death of Hortenſius; not but her fever a- 
bated, and ſhe quitted her bed, but con- 
tinued ſo weak and emaciated, that ſhe 
appeared but as the ſhade of the once 
ſprightly and engaging Arſpacia. 

Portia found her ſtrength ſo totally ce- 


cayed, that it was impollible to move Ar- 
ſpacia 


MES: 

fpacia to London ; and though ſhe had 
two of the moſt eminent phyſicians that 
part of the world afforded, who had con- 
{tantly attended her, yet Portia ſent to a 
great diſtance to fetch a third, who was 
ſaid to be the very Æſculapius of the age. 
After a very long conſultation, which 
Portia waited with the utmoſt impatience, 
they declared, they neither had, nor would 
neglect any thing, that could contribute to 
eſtabliſh Arſpacia's health; but ſaid it was 
a very dangerous caſe, and made uſe of 
ſo many technical terms, and talked in 
ſuch an unintelligible jargon, that a leſs 
ſagacious perſon than Portia would have 
been at a loſs to have known their mean- 
ing; but ſhe diſcovered, too ſoon for her 
peace of mind, notwithſtanding their art- 
tul diſguiſe, that it was not in the power 
of medicine to relieve Arſpacia, for ſhe 
was in, what is commonly called, a gal- 
lopping conſumption, This Portia com- 
municated to Cornelia, and the melan- 
choly account gave her the utmoſt at- 
fliction. | 

Portia thought it abſolutely neceſſary 
to acquaint Arſpacia of her danger, which 
ſhe did in the ſofteſt manner imaginable ; 
the fair mourner received this account 
with pleaſure, a gleam of joy ſpread it elf 
over her whole countenance ; and ſhe aid, 

Vor. II. L _. 
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then I ſhall ſoon be united again to my 
much loved Hortenſius, never more to 
art, a 

: Arſpacia immediately made her will, 
and left the guardianſhip of her daughter 
Clelia to Portia ; and in caſe of her death 
before Clelia was of age, then-the whole 
truſt to devolve on Cornelia. 

Arſpacia languiſhed on for between 
four or five months after this; at the end 
of which ſhe was made happy. Portia 
and Cornelia ſtayed to pay the laſt friend- 
ly offices to her memory; and then with 
the little Clelia all returned to London. 

- Portia had, for three months of the time 
Me had been in the country, an ague, 
which at laft, by the uſe of proper reme- 
dies, had left her, but had impaired her 
health ſo much, that ſhe continued ill all 
the winter; and as the ſpring advanced, 
ſhe apparently grew worſe, 
This greatly alarmed Cornelia; and 
upon her aſking Portia's phyſician his opi- 
nion, he ſaid, he feared there was ſmall 
hopes of her life; for it was, though a 
gradual, yet he believed a total decay of 
nature. 
: . Portia made no complaints, but ſuffer- 
ed pain and ſickneſs, with a fortitude that 
amazed Cornelia; but ſeeing Cornelia at 
laſt miſerable and dejected b-yond „ 
jon, 
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Non, for ſhe could not diſguiſe her grief 
ſo effectuaally from the penetrating eyes of 
Portia, but ſhe diſcovered the real cauſe. 
Portia then exhorted Cornelia in the 


ſtrongeſt. terms to reſign her like a true 


chriſtian philoſopher, who had wiſely 
conſidered, that all oyr enjoyments upon 
earth are but of ſhort duration, telling 
her at the ſame time, that ſhe hoped it 
would alleviate her affliction, to hear 
ſhe could with pleaſure look back on all 
the paſt actions of her life, and in the re- 
view find no gloomy ideas to darken the 
proſpect of futurity. KIS A 
Aſſuring Cornelia, her ſteady ſoul 
could meet the king of terrors with much 
more eaſe, than ſee her thus overwhelmed 
with grief; ſhe then moſt earneſtly con- 
jured Cornelia to help her to ſupport a fi- 
nal ſeparation; for Portia, ſaid ſhe, had 
indeed molt tenderly loved her. 
Adding, I leave you the young Clelia, 
who now demands the care of a wile and 
indulgent friend, to lead her into the rug- 
ged paths of virtue, and form her infant 
mind to ſeek true happineſs, and this I 
doubt not ſhe will find in you; ſoon after 
uttering theſe words, fhe gently left the 
world, as if ſoft ſleep had only cloſed her 
eyes; for as Dr. Young obſerves, . 


\ 
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Whatever farce the boaſtful hero plays, 

Virtue alone has majeſty in death; 

His God ſuſtains him in his final hour. 

His final hour brings glory to his God ; 

Man's glory, heaven vouchſafes to call 
her own. | 

We gaze, we weep, mix'd tears of grief 
and joy; * 

Amazement ſtrikes ;—devotion burſts to 
flame; 

Chriſtians adore ;—and infidels believe. 


But there is no deſcribing the ſorrow of 
Cornelia's almoſt broken heart upon this 
occalion ; her fituation was like Telema- 
chus's 'when he had loſt Mentor, for ſhe 
| was deprived both of the deareſt and moſt 

valuable friend the had in the world; in 

Portia, Cornelia had found a treaſure of 
true wiſdom ; and her excellent example 
and precepts had inſpired her with a love 
of virtue, ſo that to Portia, Cornelia was 
indebted for every advantage ſhe enjoyed, 
and ſhe now had loſt that much loved 
friend. =: 

Her grief and afflition was exceſſive ; 
Portia had left her her whole fortune it 
was true, but Cornelia had loſt that balſam 
of life, a virtuous friend; and it is but 
too certain, that thoſe agonies that have 


once invaded the mind, are very hard 
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be eraſed, and leave a heavy Janguor on 
the ſpirits. This was Cornelia's caſe for 
a long time; the reaſon I take to be this 
that as the body is only endued with ſenſa- 
tive faculties, it can ſuffer no longer than 
it feels; but the mind, of which memory 
is a part, cannot be wholly at reſt, till 
reaſon, which, though flow, is always 
ſure in its operations, exerts its power to 
chace all dark ideas thence ; but when we 
have once got the better of that melan- 
choly, which paſt ills have left behind, 

and grow thankful for recovered peace; 
we then are doubly happy, and enjoy the 
bleſſings with a much higher reliſh ; for 
we then look back with pleaſure on the 
tempeſts we have eſcaped, and can reflect 
with calmneſs on a ſhipwrecked ſituation, 

We then indeed begin to conſider hu- 
man life, as an uncertain ocean, where 
numberleſs nameleſs dangers wait beneath 
the faireſt ſurface ; and are therefore, in 
ſome meaſure, prepared to meet dilagree- 
able events. 

The education of her beauteous orphan 
now began to engroſs all Cornelia's. 
thoughts; ſhe endeavoured to inſti] into 
her tender mind, all the precepts and in- 
ſtructions that ſhe herſelf had received 
from the moſt excellent Portia. 

Le Clelia 
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Clelia was bleſſed with an uncommon 
ſweerneſs of diſpoſition, and great docili- 
ty, which is very neceſſary for a young 
perſon, who ought not to have much 
confidence in herſelf ; * Cornelia never 
truſted her from under 8 own eye, but 
was always preſent when ſhe received her 
inſtructions from her ſeveral maſters ; ſhe 
learned enough of grammar to enable her 
to ſpeak, write, and read her mother 
tongue very correctly; and ſhe is a moſt 
excellent 'accomptant, which is a'part of 
education generally neglected in women, 
though nothing is more uſeful in every ſta- 
tion of life; ſhe is a perfect miſtreſs of the 
French language, and ſhe both draws and 
paints in water- colours extremely well; 
the dances very genteely; is quite eaſy 
and diſengaged in her addreſs,” which is 
perfectly polite; ſhe never feemed to like 
muſic, which Cornelia was not forry for, 
as it gave her an opportunity of employ- 
mg her time to more advantage, in more 
uleful ſciences. The cultivation of her 
mind has been Cornelia's chief concern; 
and as ſhe has a moſt excellent under- 
ſtanding, ſo ſhe has omitted nothing in 
her power to improve it. 

Isa her perſon, Clelia is tall, very well 
ſhaped, and moſt exactly genteel ; has 
very fine blue eyes, good teeth, = 

air, 
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hair, and a blooming complexion z in 
ſhort, ſhe doth not want graces to render 
her extremely agreeable ; but ſhe is not a 
beauty, except that her not knowing, or 
thinking herſelf handſome, may render 
her ſo in the eyes of the judicious. 
The ſeaſon of the year now approach - 
ing, when nature adorns all the earth 
in her gayeſt colours, Cornelia, with the 
young Clelia, quitted the noiſy, duſty 
town, for freſh air and retirement. 
Cornelia took a houſe at about a 
day's journey from London, in a moſt 
eautiful village; the lord of the manor, 
and indeed, the perſon from whom ſhe 
xented her houſe, I ſhall call Atticus; he 
was, at the time Cornelia took the houſe, 
abroad, and had been ſo for ſeven years 
making, as it is called, the grand tour, 
He returned to England a few months af- 
ter Cornelia came to reſide in the country, 
and very politely made her a viſit. 
I believe it will be neceſſary here to give 
an account of this gentleman; his age 
was about thirty, with a clear eflate 
of three thouſand pounds a year, and an 
unexceptionable character; as to his per- 
ſon, if the picture I ſhall give my readers 
falls ſhort of their expectation, they muſt 
impute its faults to the unſkilful hand that 
draws it; for I aſſure them, there was 
L 4 none 
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nene in the original, Suppoſe Atticus 
then introduced by the Graces, -after they 
Rad adorned this their favourite in the 
molt elegant manner, for nothing was 
wanting, that could poſſibly add a mag- 
nificence of dreſs, to the dignity of his 
air; not that I would have my readers 
imagine from hence that he had the leaſt 
tincture of the Engliſh coxcomb, or 
French petite maitre ; no, that was not 
the caſe, but I would only convey to them 
an idea, that Atticus appeared as a man 
of the firſt faſhion. - 

He is of the middle ſize, and finely 
made, with a face ſo agreeable, that I 
may affirm, nature deſigned him to pleaſe, 
but this is nothing to tne eaſe and gen- 
teelneſs which appears to heighten every 
thing about him, both in perſon and ad- 
dreſs; Atticus ſoon convinced Cornelia, 
he had a very fine underſtanding, and 
that nothing had been neglected that could 
improve it; and to this he joined a po- 
liteneſs very ſeldom to be met with, 

Cornelia now believes, that Atticus 
ſoon found her heart was not to be trifled 
into love, nay, perhaps, he diſcovered 
this the very firſt viſit he made her; and 
as he was thoroughly acquainted with our 
lex, he immediately formed a plan, which 


he moſt ſteadily purſued ; his method was 
| very 
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very different from what is generally prac- 
ticed; but he thought it muſt be ſucceſs. 
ful from the natural gravity of Cornelia's 
diſpoſition, 

It was this; he endeavoured with all his 
art, for two whole years, to gain Corne- 
lia's eſteem, and to lay hold of every op- 
portunity to give her proofs of his; but 
he never once, in all that time, ſaid a fine 
thing of her perſon; though all his con- 
verſation tended to gain her good opinion: 
Atticus's ſcheme was ſucceS$tul; for eſteem 
is the reſult of reaſon, and to delerve it 
from good ſenſe the height of human 
glory. 

And I believe a ſenſible woman had ra- 
ther a man of honour payed her that than 
all the homage of a ſincere and humble 
love; for love often kindles from external 
merit only; but eſteem ariſes from a much 
higher Source, the merit of the Soul. 

Cornelia's altoniſhment was great, when 
Atticus declared himſelf her lover: ſhe 
was pleaſed when ſhe thought him her 
friend; but imagined that ſhe had been 
determined never to enter into a ſtate of 
life, where the very deſerving Portia had 
met with ſuch ill treatment; but, alas, 
how vain are the reſolutions of a womar, 
who has once taught her heart to be pleaſed 


with a man of merit. Cornelia often raiſed 
PE, 1 3 ob- 
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objections; and expreſſed her fears of be- 
ing unhappy, and, meeting with a Careleſs 
in Atticus; to all which he would anſwer 
in the words of a late ingenious author, 


Our growing days increaſe of 3 Joy ſhall 
8 
And thick-ſown comforts leave no room 
| for woe; 
Thou ſhalt ſtrow ſweets to ſoſten life's 
rough way ; 
And when hot paſſions my proud wiſhes 
| ſway, 
Thou, like ſome breeze, ſhall in my 
boſom play: 
Thou, for protection, ſhall on me depend, 
And I on thee for a ſott faithful friend: 
J, in Cornelia, ſhall for ever view 
At once my care, my fear, my comfort too; 
Thou ſnalt firſt partner in my pleaſures be, 
But all my pains ſhall laſt be known to thee. 


But not to tire my readers; Atticus uſed 
his eloquence ſo effectually, and ſo tho- 
roughly ſatisſied Cornelia of his generous 
lentiments, that at Jaſt ſhe reſigned her 
liberty; he now aſſures her, that he is con- 
vinced of her prudence, and he relies en- 
titely upon her conduct, and likewiſe, 
with great politeneſs, tells her, that by it 
he in a great meaſure regulates his on; 


io that each circling now adds to their 
bliſs. Cc HAP. 
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4 character drawn by Clelia, with a de- 
ſcription of Alticus's bouſe, gardens, and 
manner of life; the character of Cleanaer ; 
the concluſion of the whole. 
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UT it is time now to return to the 

blooming Clelia: ſhe was a child 
when Cornelia married, and; by the un- 
common ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, has 
engaged the affection of Atticus ſo much, 
that he now is as fond of her as if ſhe was 
his own daughter; for that is a bleſſin 
denied him, Cornelia having no children: 
Clelia reverences Atticus with a kind of 
filial piety, and pays him all the regard 
that a vell-diſpoſed and grateful heart 
knows is always due to an indulgent 
parent, 

This ſituation of two people fo very 
deſervedly dear to Cornelia, doth not a 
lictle contribute to her happineſs. There is. 
a young gentleman, whom 1 ſhall call 
Cleander, who often comes to Atticus's 
villa to ſpend a few days: his father has 
beea dead ſome years, but was'an intimate 
friend of Atticus's: he has occaſtonally 
made theſe viſits ever ſince Atticus returned 
from Italy; but of late they have been 
more frequent, which made Atticus ob- 

L 6\ ſer ve 
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ſerve to Cornelia, that he believed theſe 
vilits were to be placed to Clelia; though 
at this time Clelia was ignorant of any 
ſuch deſign; but, as I have given my 
readers a deſcription of the perſon of this 
beauteous maid, I think I ought in. juſtice 
to be as particular in the more valuable 
part, her mind; and here indeed it is that 
Clelia ſhines; for the qualities of the heart 
are of the greateſt concern in the commerce 
of life, as the underſtanding does not en - 
dear us to others; for we frequently ſee 
people very odious with great parts; they 
will give you a good opinion of themſelves, 
though perhaps it is done by depreſſing 
you: this is no part of Clelia's character 
tor ſhe is the joy of all her acquaintance, 
who are never ſo happy, as when they can 
get her to their houſes to ſpend a few days; 
tor ſhe is al vays innocently chearful. 

A lady, whom I ſhall call Amelia, aſked 
this favour of Cornelia the other day; and 
as Cornelia knew her to have an excellent 
good heart, joined to a great ſhare of good 
tenſe, ſhe conſented, upon condition, that 
the whole time was not ſpent in pleaſure 
and diſſipaten, but ſome hours aſſigned 
every day for reading and reflexion; and 
this ſhe did, knowing there were ſome 
ladies at that time in the family, who 
were, as the port lays, 
| ä Idly 


$ ( 229 ) 
Idly buſy, to no end employed. 


Clelia is ſenſible that Cornelia has the 
higheſt and moſt tender regard for her; 
and ſhe therefore conſtantly pays her the 
ſame duty that would have been due to 
the much-lamented Arſpacia : Clelia is 
now juſt eighteen; and though no perſon 
has more the appearance of a woman of 
the firſt faſhion than herſelf, yet her Sen- 
timents of a fine Jady's true character differ 
very widely from the generality of the 
world. When Clelia had left Cornelia fix 
days, though her abſence in all was not 
to exceed a fortnight, ſhe wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to her, and incloſed the cha- 
racter, and by that means let her know 
how ſhe diſpoſed of her time in a morn- 
ing: and as it is ſaid by the wiſe and 
learned, that people's private letters are 
the trueſt pictures of their minds, I ſhalt 
therefore give Clelia's letter; and only 
make this one remark, that a young lady 
that thinks in the manner that Clelia does 
can hardly act wrong. 


« Honoured Madam, 


„IN a late converſation 1 had with 


« you, we both joined in condemning 
« the manners of the women of the preſent 
<q Sage; 
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age; where the foundation of the fault 
lies, or how to be amended, I do not 
take upon me to determine; only this 
I humbly offer, that if the ladies would 
be n with to take their models 
more from antiquity, they would be leſs 
liable to err; and this we ought not to 
deſpair of, as antiques happen now to 
be the faſhion; upon this preſumption, 


Madam, I have taken leave to preſent 


you with an eaſtern lady; her habits, it 
is true, are not. modern, but are ex- 
tremely becoming; and her ornaments, 
though perhaps not in taſte, as the 
phraſe now it, are, notwithſtanding 


that, very valuable; and, as ſhe is a 
foreigner, ] have all the reaſon in the 


world to believe ſhe will be well re- 
ceived: if, Madam, you. ſhew the in- 
cloſed to Atticus, he will immediately 
find a great likeneſs between this foreign 
lady, and a woman that he prefers to 


all the world; though ſhe herſelf will 
be the-laſt perſon that ſees the reſem- 


blance. a \ 

C You, Madam, that are ſo mvictine 
in holy writ, will, at the firſt view diſ- 
cover my theft, and, I doubr not, will 


approve my choice, as I am very ſenſi- 


ble, that you look upon the Old and New 


* Teſtament be be the moſt valuable trea - 


ſure-you poſſeſs. « My 


- {6a 


1.5 My reaſon for fixing on the proyerbs 
of Solomon, to take my character of a 
5 true kind lady from is, that no man 


ever knew our ſex ſo thoroughly as he 
did, as no man ever had had ſo many 


hundred wives as his majeſty, and con- 


ſequently could not have ſo many op- 
portunities of diſcerning the ſeveral foi- 


bles, follies, and weakneſſes of the 


ladies as himſelf; to ſay nothing of his 
ſuperior wiſdom to all the reſt of man- 
kind, as perhaps that would not be ad- 
mitted, I knowing ſeveral people who 
think themſelves much wiſer than So- 
lomon. - 


« My attempting to draw this character 
is the ſtrongeſt proof I can give you, 


Madam, that I do not neglect the com- 
mands you honoured me with when I 
left you. > 2 

„ But there is nothing more mortify- 
ing, than to write upon ſubjects that 
put me in mind of all my faults; and 
I now earneſtly intreat you, Madam, 
that if you ſee any vices in me, incon- 
ſiſtent with the virtues that I recommend, 
you will put me in a way to eradicate 
them; perhaps I have furniſhed you 
with arms againſt myſelf; uſe them 
freely, Madam, I beſeech you; for I am 


very ſenſible, that you can teach me how 
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( 232 ) 
to ſubdue every unruly paſſion, as the 


authority of your'advice and precepts 


is always ppored by your own great 
example. 


© 166: /Phele: few refletions will, I ay 


be freſh engagements to me to exert 
myſelf in the way of virtue; I fortify 
my reaſon even againſt myſelf; for 1 
am now under a neceſſity of following 
it, or elſe I expoſe myſelf to the ſhame 
of having known it, and yet been falſe 
to it: I do not forget a precept of yours, 
"Madam, which is, that other peoples 
faults do not leſſen ours, but ought 
to ſerve as examples to deter us from 
them; I therefore ſlatter myſelf, that 
the force of faſhion will have no influ- 
ence on my conduct, as I ſhall never 


chuſe to be good and virtuous only by 


compariſon. Your great indulgence to 
me all my life has encouraged. me to 
ſend you the few obſervations I encloſe, 
believing they will be received by 
you, with that condeſcending goodneſs 
you practice to all people whoſe hearts 


are good, though their heads are weak 


«c 


and I have the honour to be, 
| MA DAM, | 
Your moſt obliged friend, ul 
Faithful humble ſervant, 
CLELI A. 
1 * 


. 
A character of a perſect good * woman, 
and conſequently a very fine lady, taken 
from the proverbs of king Solomon. 


The Character. 


HOUGH this lady's form is 
1 majeſtick, yet her aſpect is humble; 
ſhe has gentle ſoftneſs and tender fear; 
kinkneſs is all the art ſhe uſes, and innate 
- purity all her rouge. | 
Her looks, her voice, her geſture, and 
whole behaviour is truly feminine. | 
She ſpends a great deal of her time in 
the adoration of the ſupreme being; a 
goodneſs, mixed with fear of offending, 
therefore gives a tincture to her whole 
behaviour. My $i 
Religion in her is a principle of reaſon 
enlivened with hope; it is an uniform and 
conſiſtent tenor of action; it is ſtrict with- 
out ſeverity, compaſſionate without weak- 
neſs; it is the perfection of that juſt beha- 
viour that proceeds from the underſtand- 
ing, it is not the effect of an eaſy conſti- 
tution. 
Happy is the man who chearful Hy- 
men has united to her; he has nothing to 
fear but to loſe her, and ſurvive her: for 


In the eaſtern language, good and great are ſy- 
nonimous terms. bis 
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his heart repoſes itſelf upon her prudence, 
and finds itielf refreſhed; as a traveller's, 
fainting under the ſun's ſultry rays, repoſes 
bimſelf upon the tender graſs beneath a 
ſhady tree: where ſhe. opens her mouth, 
ſoft perſuaſion and genuine graces flow 
from her lips; in her heart is wiſdoir, 
and in her tongue the law of kindneſs : 
her huſband is diſtinguiſhed for the choice 
he has made; for her price is far above 
rubies; ſhe will do him good, and not 
evil, all the days of her life; ſhe ſtretch- 
eth out her hands to the poor, yea ſhe 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

Her body, any more than her mind, is 
never trimmed and decked with the vain, 
gawdy ornaments of the age; her fancy, 
though full of life, is always reſtrained by 
her diſcretion'; but ſhe never appears with- 
Fas good ſenſe, rational piety, modeſt 
| yy * chearful reſignation; ſtrength 

honour are her clothing, and ſhe ſhall 
rejoice in time to come. 

—_ greateſt pleaſure is. the | improve- 
ments of her childrens minds, and the 
good order of her houſhold is her greateſt 
glory, which adds a luſtre to her native 
beauty; her children ariſe up, and call 
her bleſſed; her huſband Js and he 
praiſeth her, | 


i Her 


( 235). i 
Her hands deſpiſe not labour, for ſhe is 
ſkilled in all kinds of fine needle- work: 
as ſhe foreſees things at a diſtance, ſo ſhe 
provides againſt all contingencies; ſhe acts 
regularly, therefore ſhe is never in a hurry; 
it is true, ſhe is always employed, but 
never embarraſſed, becauſe ſhe does every 
thing in its proper time; though the care 
of the houſehold is her's, and ſhe is charged 
with the burden of reproving for what is 
amiſs, of refuſing and ſparing expence, 
things that make moſt. other women dif- 
liked, yet ſhe has acquired the love of her 
maidens, becauſe they find not in her either 
paſſion, pride, peeviſhneſs, nor ill- humour; 
with a glance of her eye they know her 
meaning, and are afraid to diſpleaſe her; 
the orders ſhe gives are plain, for ſhe com- 
mands nothing but what may be eaſily 
performed; and ſhe reproves with mild- 
neſs; nay, even amidſt her reprehenſions, 
ſne finds room to give encouragement to 
do better; ſhe looks well to the ways of 
her houſehold,” and eateth not the bread of 
nnn 2 
Many daughters have done virtuouſly; 
but thou excelleſt them all. ons 

Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain 
but a woman that faithfully diſcharges her 
feveral duties, ſhe ſhalt be praiſed, + ; 
EGS. 300 0091-16 3b}. G: al 
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Sive her of the fruit of her hands, and 
let her own works praiſe her in the gates 


of the land. 


This is the character Clelia aims at ob- 
taining; and this, adorned as Clelia is, 
with unpremeditated graces, will, I doubt 
not, make her huſband always continue 
the fond lover. My reaſon for giving 
this character as Clelia ſeat it is, to con- 
vince my fair readers, that it is very poſſi - 
ble for a philoſophic ſoul to inhabit a 
beauteous-form. Clelia believes, that her 
perſon, fortune, and youth, are no privi- 
lege againſt thought and reflection: Clelia 
never laughs at wiſdom; but, with atten- 
tion and pleaſure, hears the gravity of its 
inſtruction. But, by the behaviour of the 
ladies of the preſent age, I am inclined to 
believe, that many amongſt them are entire 
ſtrangers to the true character of a fine 
lady, as no woman can come under that 
denomination that is not greatly good: 
let them behold what an amiable appear- 
ance, what a brilliant figure, a real good 
woman makes, 'who, as Pope ſays upon 
another occaſion, we] | 


Is beloved, obeyed, adored. 


And had I referred my fair country- 
women to the Bible, from whence this 
73 character 


ö 


(WT 
character was taken, I am apprehenſive it 
would have given them a great averſion 
to it; though I am very certain, that if 
they ſtudied that valuable book more than 
they do, this character would not be ſo 
ſcarce among us. 

Clelia likewiſe ſent a character of a 
modern fine lady, taken from a view-of 
the town yz I confeſs the portrait is very 
like the original; but the whole appear- 
ance of this lady is ſo odious, ſo fright- 
fully ugly, that I believed it would be 
diſpleaſing to many of my fair readers to 
. Indeed, if a foreigner was to ſee this 
character, as it is too notorious to all the 
world that we have for a long time had 
very little religion left among us, he 
would think we were now a nation of 
| theathens, and, like ſome of the Indians, 
worſhipped goddeſſes, who were evil ſpi- 
Tits. | 

1 hope my readers will patdon this di- 
greſſion, as I promiſe not to offend in this 
way again; and I now retura to my hi- 
ſtory, and am to acquaint them, that 
Atticus and Cornelia live all-the year at 
his ſeat in the country: Atticus is crowned 
with true glory; he therefore looks on 
grandeur with contempt; removed from 
all the anxieties of an ambitious life, he 

wiſely 
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wiſe] 5 conſiders fortune ſells at a dear rate 
her favours to haſty and impatient men; 
ſecure of himſelf, no trifles can depreſs his 
ſoul, or hinder. her from ſoaring aboye the 
common accidents of lifez his wiſhes are 
now confined to a few particular friends, 
ſelected for their great virtues from the 
whole of his acquaintance, and he hopes 
to paſs the remainder of his days in retire» 
ment, a friend to all mankind. : 

For, to love the publick, to ſtudy uni- 
verſal good, and to promote the intereſt of 
the whole world, as tar as lies in our power, 
is ſurely the height of human glory, as it 
makes that temper which we call divine. 

Atticus keeps @ conſtant table, and by 
that means avoids all expenſive entertain- 
ments: Atticus and Cornelia are never 
without company; for they have a very 
agreeahle neighbourhood; fad the whole 
county is fond of tbem. 

Atticus's houſe is in the modern taſte, 
large, convenient, and quite equal to his 
fortune; and yet he has carefully avoided 
the folly or madneſs, for Ik now not which 
to call it, of the preſent age, in running 
out his eſtate to decorate his houſe: no; 
Atticus has followed Cicero's advice to 
his friend, where he tells him, that every 
wiſe. owner ſhould bean ornament to bis 
houſe, and not the houſe an ornament 10 
the owner. The 
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The gardens indeed are laid but in the 
moſt elegant manner imaginable; and are 
very large; perhaps this was an indulgence 
that Atticus thought was due to Cornelia, 
who is remarkably fond of a fine garden. 

The ſituation is by nature very delight 
ful, and through a very fine wood, which 
in winter is a fence from ſtormy blaſts, 


and in ſummer from ſcorching ſun. At- 


ticus has opened ſeveral viſtoes to extend 


his proſpect; one diſcovers a ſtately pa- 
lace, built for pride and luxury, which 


ſerves to terminate his view; a ſecond 
preſeats a paſtoral ſcene, where innocent 
ſhepherds are tending their fleecing care z 
another ſhows a beautiful river, which in 
wild meanders gently ſteals through the 
fertile meadows ; in one part of this gar- 
den there is a grotto, made in' imitation 
of that where Calypſo detained the wiſe 
Ulyſſes; then by an eaſy aſſent you enter 
a covered walk, which leads you to a ſpa - 
cious plain; in the midſt of which there 
is a temple built in the Egyptian manner, 
and adorned with paintings by the beſt 
hands; from this you. gradually deſcend 
into a wilderneſs of lowering ſhrubs, which 
is very large; and at laſt ends in a cave, 
like that renowned. of old which taught 
wiſdom ; but indeed the beauties of this 
garden are ſo many, and ſo various, that 
ry a more 
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a more particular deſcription, I fear, 
would only tire my readers ; I ſhall haſten 
therefore to acquaint them, that a little 
while ago, as Atticus, Cornelia, and a 
very large party of gentlemen and ladies, 
were ſitting in the grotto before-mention- 
ed, the converſation turned on the poet 
Milton z Cleander, who I have before 
named as the ſon of a particular friend 
of Atticus, and who is a profeſſed admi- 
rer of our Engliſh bard, quoted ſome of 
his linesz the book was immediately 
called for; and Clelia ſaid with a ſmile, 
ſhe would have the honour of preſenting 
that great man to the company, and im- 
mediately roſe up to fetch it: at her re-. 
turn, when ſhe was at a diſtance, one of 
the gentlemen ſaid, here comes Clelia, 
like the ever-blooming Hebe; to which 
Cleander anſwered in the words of an 
ingenious gentleman before quoted, but 
with the emphaſis of a lover 


Her form the beauties of her mind ex- 
preſs'd ; 
Her mind is beauty, by the Graces dreſs d. 


Clelia, continued Cleander, 


Unknowing of her power, with artleſs 
Innocence ſubdues the moſt rebellious 
hearts? | 


The 
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= The manner of Cleander's pronouncing 
theſe words opened Cornelia's eyes ; and 

the next morning he defired a private au- 
dience of Atticus in his library, and there 

made a formal declaration of his paſſion 

for the engaging Clelia. 

This excellent young man is now about 
twenty- eight years old, tho* he doth not 
appear to be more than of age. By the 
bounty of nature, and the advantages of 
à liberal education, he is now maſter of 
every genteel and polite accompliſhment 
his perſon is juſtly . proportioned, and 
| finely turned; his ſtature is tall, his 
complexion fair, but healthy ; his fea- 
tures exactly regular, his eyes hazle, ex- 
preſſing the greateſt ſweetneſs and uncom- 
mon delicacy, but without the leaſt tie- 
ture of effeminacy. 

His wit is lively, chearful, innocent; 
complaiſant, and unaffected. lis learn- 
ing is univerſal, deep, and uſeful; his 
temper is open, ſincere, humane, be- 
nificent, placid, and affectionate. He 
is virtuous by inclination, for all his paſ- 
ſions obey his reaſon, and are conducted 
by the ſtricteſt rules of honour and dil 
cretion. 

Cleander's father was the younger bro- 
ther of a baronet, of an ancient family. 

Vol. II. _ The 
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The baronet had a clear eſtate of four 
thouſand pounds per annum, but Clean- 
der's father had only a younger child's 
fortune, which was fifteen thouſand 
pounds; he was brought up a merchant, 
and had only one ſon, this Cleander I now 
mention, and a daughter. As this gen- 
tleman was very ſucceſsful in trade, and 
found N was a youth of a promiſ- 
ing genius, ſo he gave him a very liberal 

education; and when Cleander left the 
univerſity, his father, upon a calculation 
of his affairs, believing himſelf to be 
worth an hundred thouſand pounds, ſent 
Cleander to travel under the care and in- 
ſpection of a truly worthy man, who was 
not only a very learned and pious divine, 
but in every reſpect a Baile fine gentle; 
man. Under this great man, Cleander re- 
ceived all the improvement that his friends 
could wiſh, or indeed, that a natural 
fine underſtanding could make ; -and hav- 
ing finiſhed his travels, Cleander was now 
upon his return to England, when he re- 
ceived an account, that his father had had 
ſome very great and unforeſeen loſſes in 
trade; and as he intended to carry on bu- 
ſineſs no longer than his ſon Cleander re- 
turned home, ſo he had been calling in 
his money and ſeveral debts, in 1 " 
cettie 
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ſettle his affairs; and that two of his cot- 
reſpondents were gone off with very large 
ſums of his money in their hands. This was 
a blow few young men could have recetv- 
ed in the manner that Cleander did; the 
only effect it ſeemed to have upon him 
was, to make him impatient to offer his 
father all the conſolation in his power ; 
but alas, this was denied him, for the 
good old man, unable to bear this ſtroke 
of fortune, had cloſed his eyes for ever be- 
fore his ſon Cleander could arrive. —- 

Bur he had the happineſs to afford his 
mother great conſolation, for he was to 
her at once both the indulgent huſband, 
and the moſt dutiful ſon; as the was 
a perfect good woman, ſo he was ſtudious 
to prevent all her wiſhes, for he was no 
ſtranger to her great merit; and Clean- 
der's chief ambition ſeemed to be in ren- 
— to her every kind' office that could 
poſſibly make her life eaſy and agreeable : 
ſhe ſurvived his father about three years; 
and if the bleſſing of a mother can in 
this licentious age be thought of any effi- 
cacy, Cleander now enjoys it to the full; 
as to his filter, who inherited all the ſhin- 
ing virtues of his family, and to whom 
Cleander had been a parent in the trueſt 
ſenſe, fate deprived him of her juſt as ſhe 
| drab M2 was 
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was upon the point of marriage to a ve 
worthy man, 2 whom Cleander — 
moſt generouſly engaged to give a hand- 
ſome fortune out of his own acquiſition. 
For Cleander, as I have before obſerv- 
_ ed, was left young entirely to his own ma- 
nagement, and upon a nice inſpection in- 
to his affairs, he found, that out of his fa- 
#her's once large fortune, there did not 
now remain much above ſix hundred 
pounds a year; this was too little for his 
great ſoul, who reflected he had a mother 
and a fiſter, who very juſtly called on him 
for aſſiſtance; and who till now had paſ- 
kd their lives in affluence and eaſe, and 
were therefore to him meritorious objects 
of compaſſion. IN 
Beſides all this, he did not think if he 
had enjoyed the whole of this little eſtate, 
that it was ſufficient to ſupport him in idle- 
neſs and pleaſure; he therefore immediate- 
ly applied himſelf to buſineſs with the ut - 
moſt induſtry; and by merchandize, he 
in a few years made his fortune double; 
for Cleander has held in the utmoſt ſcorn 
and deteſtation all thoſe little arts in trade 
which too many people practice. He is 
by this means every where admired, as 
every body chuſes to deal with a man of 
his integrity. His trade, when he quitted 
3 2 a buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, was become ſo extended, that in 
a few years he muſt have acquired an im- 
menſe fortune. Thus have we ſeen this 


young man thrown from the heighth of 


proſperity, though in the heyday of his 
blood, as Shakeſpear has it, yet always equal 
to himſelf; for not a murmur, a ſingle com- 
1 againſt providence ever efcaped his 
ips: educated to enjoy a fortune; but 
under a neceſſity to raiſe one; which 
makes me ſay, with my favourite poet, 


Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 
To fall with dignity, with temper riſe; - 
Form'd by thy converſe happily to ſteer,. - 


From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere; 


Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 
Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 


But I muſt now return to. the baronet 1. 
before mentioned, uncle to Cleander: 
this gentleman was a compleat miſer; he 
never married for fear of expence, and 
lived in a little lodging with one ſervant, 
whom he almoſt ſtarved as well as him- 


ſelf; the profits of his eſtate he continually 


laid out in purchaſing more land; fo that, 


for ſome time before his death, his pater- 


nal eſtate was increaſed to upwards of ſeven 
thouſand pounds a year, and he ſpent not 


quite one hundred; he dared not make his 
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will, becauſe. it would put him in mind 
he muſt one day leave his dearly beloved 
ell this miſerable being was now de- 
functed, and the title and eſtate was de- 
ſcended to Cleander; he only ſtayed to 
take poſſeſſion, and beſpeak his mourning; 
and then came poſt to Atticus's villa; but 
he did not, acquaint him, Cornelia, nor 
Clelia, with this fortunate turn in his af- 
fairs till the morning that I have before 
mentioned, when he begged to know of 
Atticus and Cornelia if he might be per- 

' mitted to make his addreſſes to the lovel 
maid; he ſaid, he now came to lay his life 
and fortune at her feet, and ſhould be 
compleatly happy if his paſſion met with 
their approbation; for though he long had 
loved her to exceſs, he never had preſumed 
to diſcloſe it to her, nor ſhould not, even 
now, let the conſequence to himſelf be what 
it would, if they diſapproved of it; but my 
readers will believe this was too advanta- 
geous an offer for Clelia, to be refuſed by 
Atticus and Cornelia; and Cleander is 
now, with their approbation, endeavour- 
ing to make his addreſſes and himſelf agree- 
able to Clelia. 
And as ſhe has been long ſenſible 
of his uncommon merit, ſo that, with 
a woman of her way of thinking, ij 
ave 
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have great weight ; and I doubt not but m 
a little time we ſhall ſee Cleander com- 
- pleatly bleſſed with his much admired and 
truly deſerving Clelia. | | 
I think I have nothing now to do, but 
once more to aſk pardon of the publick, 
for preſuming to lay ſo trifflng a work 
before them; all I have to offer in my 
own defence is the goodneſs of my inten- 
tion: it is true, I have told my fair coun- 
trywomen ſome diſagreeable truths; but 
then I have, like a ſkilful phyſician, en- 
deavoured to make the medicine as palata- 
ble as poſſible; and it would be injuring 
my fair countrywomen, not to believe 
that they will be my advocates, from a 
principle of gratitude, for bringing them 
acquainted with the amiable Portia, who 
was poſſeſſed of the whole ſecret of the 
grand coſmetick, or a ſyſtem of true 
beauty; and indeed, my chief deſign, in 
publiſhing theſe ſheets, is to inſpire an 
emulation into my fair readers to imitate 
Portia's character, which I once more 
aſſure them is taken from real life. 
Bur, if I ſhould be ſo very unfortunate 
to have the town behold this firſt Eſſay of 
my genius with unfavourable eyes, I pro- 6 
miſe never more to be troubleſome, as I 
have always been of the.opinion, that, in 
works 
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works of this kind, the author is too near 
himſelf to judge impartially; ſelf-love 
quite blinds us; and to fee our faults in 
the right light, we muſt view them with 
the ſame eyes that we do other peoples. 

But if, on the contrary, the -nature 

of my readers ſhould incline them to can- 
dour and indulgence, it would then be an 
encouragement for Cornelia to prefent 
them with the hiſtory of Cleander and the 


blooming Clelia. 


. 


